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ya v4 nal | ties of construction, or rather of re-construction,— 
Pennsylvania Shoal Jo v * | we find ourselves watching his progress with much 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. | Suxtety. v- | 
— | Our constant opinion,—from the period when we 


THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. | could form conclusions by the contrast of our own 
| language with those of several other nations, ancient 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. j; and modern,—has been, that the grammar of the 
A press of matter excluded the items under this | English language is yet to be written. Whether 
monthly head from the April number. They are now | Prof. Bittle is the man to do it, we are not prepared 
inserted with such others as have since been obtain-| to say; but certainly he seems qualified to inflict 
ed. We find this one of the most useful and best | Some telling blows upon the incongruous and unsat- 
received portions of our matter. These items often 
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| isfactory superstructure that has been intruded into 
afford the opportunity to throw out a useful hint or | its place, and to lay bare the solid foundation upon 
to make a stimulatiog contrast. During the past | which it must be erected. His close, logical treat- 
year they were less numerous than could have been | ment of the subject,—in which nothing is assumed to 
desired, owing to the stirring public events of the | be true because it is novel, and nothing taken for 
time. But now that the war may be said to be over | granted merely because it is ancient,—is the one for 
and the teacher returning to his post, we look for | the occasion. 
greater interest and more news inthe school world, 
County Superintendents, teachers and others who feel | me THE END OF THE WAR. 
: , ; : " , -. | Neither this Journal nor its Editor have been 
identified with or interested in educational affairs, | aad Bre 

: i i : iF among the extra-loyal agencies and personages of 
will confer an especial favor by forwarding informa- 
tion proper for this column in the Journal. Most | ; ao ; 
of those heretofore obtained have been derived.from | about coming, under the influence of the good God, 
the local newspapers of several of the counties, but 
as we have sever succeeded in establishing an ex- 
change in all the counties of the State, we would | 


bespeak aid for this department by letter. 
—s | did not seem proper to us to encourage that militant 


BITTLE’S ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY. ' species of patriotism which leads to the abandon- 
This interesting series has reached the 7th num-} ment of one duty for the dischasge of another; nor 
ber in the present Journal, and seems to be exhibit- | to stimulate amongst teachers an enthusiastic loy- 
ing the ability of the author to deal with the difficult | alty which was already so injurious to the schools. 
subject he has taken in hand. Up to this time,we; From the first outburst of the rebellion, a view 
have forborne from any remark on the work, except | of the relation to it of teachers and educationists 
to commend it as one involving a matter of great | presented itself to us, which, while it was uniformly 
interest, to the reader’s careful attention. But now kept in sight and the line of conduct thereby made 
that the author has cleared away so much of the plain acted on, could not be announced without 
methodized rubbish that time and the servility of | danger of misconstruction and the imputation of 
copyists of other times and from other languages, had | impeding the Union cause. Now, that the end is 
accumulated upon the true and strong foundations | plainly in view, we will state it. 
of our.own tongue, and when he begins to show his This rebellion we always considered as the work 
ability to deal, also, with the work and the difficul- ' of a conspiracy formally organized about the year 


oo 


the remarkable era in the history of the nation now 


| to a close. Yet neither have been silent nor inactive 
when due occasion demanded word or act. With- 
out faulting those who deemed a more demonstra- 
tive course expedient under the circumstances, it 
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1832, when the stern loyalty of General Jackson 
suppressed the southern attempt at Nullification. 
About the same time, it is remarkable that the Com- 
mon School system of education was extended to 
several of the leading middle States of the Union, 
and especially to the great democratic State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Here was the evil, and, under God, the antidote; 
for, if this State, Ohio, and some others, had been 
in the same condition of popular ignorance in 1861, 
which benighted them in 1831, they would have 
been in the hands of the demagogues and would 
have followed that which evidently was the wish of 
those demagogues, into rebellion, in 1861. Nothing 
under Heaven prevented this great nationa! ca- 
lamity, but the generation of independent readers 
and thinkers raised up, in the interval, by the Com- 
mon School system. Nothing can save us from 
other similar calamities, in the future, but the con- 
tinuance of that system. 

Taking this view of the matter, we could not be 
instrumental, in the least, in promoting that militant 
spirit of patriotism which was so embarrassing to, 
and might have been destructive of, the continued 
activity, if not the very existence, of the Common 





School. Hence, this Journal and its Editor, curbing | 


with difficulty many a desire to speak out and to 
act out a loyalty, perhaps, as pure and warm as that 
of those who wrote flaming articles and carried 
muskets, or sported shou!der-straps, for the Union, 
adhered throughout to the supposed line of school 
duty, and left the expression and the exhibition of 
enthusiasm to others. 

And now, that the occasion, either real or honest- 
ly supposed, for abandonment of duty to the rising 
generation, which drew so many from the teacher’s 
desk, has passed away,—we would respectfully but 
earnestly recall to their theughts their other great 
work, thus for the moment laid aside. With the 
sense of one great duty discharged, with the en- 
larged views of the work and of human nature thus 
acquired, with increased realization of the moment- 
ous importance of their proper professional duties, — 
let them, in the name of God and of the great 


fature of this asylum of the oppressed and home | 


of free men, resume their proper functions. Let 
them so discharge the great trust committed to 
their hands, that the present shall continue to be 
worthy of the past, and that the future shall rise to 
the full measure of the requirements that must be 
made upon it. Whatever were the duties of the 
teacher in the war now about closing, there can be 
no question as to the nature and magnitude of those 
due by him to the great army of the rising genera- 
tion, within the line of his own high calling. 

By these remarks not the slightest question is in- 
tended of the motives or the patriotism of those 
members of the profession, who not only volunteered, 
bat laid down their lives for the right, in the course 


of this war. On the contrary, they should, in com- 
mon with all other noble patriots, be held in per- 
petual remembrance, and their worthy actions be 
kept in the minds of the rising generation. And 
most of all, should be commemorated and comment- 
ed on—Him, the bonest, the kind-hearted, and the 
true to conscience and to right—the Great Martyr, 
whose blood seemed necessary to consecrate the 
principle of loyalty to which his life was devoted. 
In laboring for the future, let us never forget those 
whose tolls and whose sufferings have secured for 
us the opportunity of making our own continued 
efforts successful, 
oso pusrer 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Several very important changes in the school-law 
of the State were adopted by the late Legislature, 
and copies of the acts effecting the same are in this 
number under the official head. There was also the 
usual amount of local legislation relating to the 
schools, and the titles of these acts are also given. 

Some of the general provisions are good and were 
required by the onward progress and the working of 
the system. Some others, we apprehend, will be 
found to be injurious. 

The certificate of the formation of new school 
districts, required of clerks of court by section 1 of 
the first supplement, corrects an oversight, in the 
old law, that has long been productive of inconve- 
nience in the operation of the system. 

Section 2, of the same supplement, compelling 
the president of a school board to call a meeting at 
the request of any three members, is also good, and 
takes it out of the power of a self-willed presiding 
officer to delay action when promptness is requisite. 

Heretofore, it was questionable whether the em- 
ployment of teachers who did not hold a valid cer- 
tificate from the proper county superintendent, 
would deprive districts of their portion of the State 
appropriation. By section 3, this question is deter- 
mined ; and henceforth, the employment of a teacher 
without such certificate, “during the year,” will 
forfeit the State appropriation. This is a good pro- 
vision, though it only puts in the form of an act of 
assembly, that which has all along been intended 


| to be the practice of the department. 


Section 4 appears to us to be objectionable. It 


_ renders very difficult, if it will not entirely defeat any 
| Opposition to any person who may be selected for 


the office of county superintendent by a convention 
of directors. Under the old law, it was sufficiently 


' difficult to exclude incompetence; but this renders 
, the attempt almost hopeless. One.fifth of the boards 


of Directors of the county, must sign the objections, 
at least three of the signers must swear to their 
truth, and the objections must be certified and filed 
in the school department within thirty days after 
the election. Under this law, we venture the pre- 
diction, that the next State Superintendent will not 
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be troubled with many investigations. As regards 
him, this will be a relief from a most unpleasant 
but how as to the schools? At a time when 
the office of County Superintendent so plainly re- 
quires elevation, we regard it as almost destructive 
of this office, still wider to open the door for incom- 
petence, or to remove from conventions the slight 
check the department had over them in the selec- 


tion of these officers. We fear this is an unfortu- 


nate change. 


Section 5 raises the minimum age of admiss1) ity 


into the common schools, from five to s?x years 
This is a wise measure, whether in reference to the 
order, progress and efficiency of the schools, or the 


health of body and mind of the pupils. No dou! 
it will disoblige many, but it should be persisted in. 


my 
ihe next 


trict institutes, and restores the 22 day month. 
True, boards of directors desiring institutes may 
still have them, and may devote 2 of the 22 days to 


rpose: but they could have dore this with- 


that pu 
i 


out an act of assembly. The compulsory district 


institute law, like all effective laws, was not intend- 
ed for the willing, but the unwilling. Tae repeal is, 


At any time this would 


. : 7 " . 
therefore, in effect, entire. 


have been deplorable, for it is the first retrograde 
step that has marred the history of our State sys- 
tem of education ; but at the present juncture, when 
better teachers are everywhere needed, and there- 
fore when every means of improving teachers shou!d 
be cherished and promoted, to strike down this gene- 
rally admitted good mode, at the requirement of 
unwilling superintendents, hostile boards, and un- 
improving teachers, does seem to be anything but 
loyalty to the system. One chief argument for the 
change has been, that many of the leading teachers 
are in the army, and that therefore the district in- 
stitute could not be generally made efficient in their 
absence. But the army is about to be disbanded, 
and the teachers restored to their places in the 
school; and yet the institute is abandoned at the mo- 
ment when this temporary objection is about ‘to 
cease. Another argument for the repeal was drawn 
from the convenience, or rather inconvenience, to 
the increased number of female teachers now in the 
schools, who could not attend in bad weather, and at 
distant points ;—as if the convenience of any one, 
and not the good of the schools, were the reason for 
establishing the institute. But we rather suspect, 
that the return of the male teachers from the army, 
will relieve many of these female members of the 
profession, not only from the labor of attending the 
institute, but the school. And so it shou!d be with 
any class, willing to grasp the benefits but opposed 
to the necessary labors of the system. We never, 
however, believed, that this feeling of opposition to 
the institute was general among the female teach- 
ers of the State. It was mainly a cry gotten up 


by hostile directors and unprogressive male teachers, 


: +} 7 Iso 
upplement gives the death-blow to dis- 
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to carry the repeal, by means of sympathy ras 
serted female suffering. 
The last general supplement compels county 


commissioners to make return of the triennial enu- 


meration of taxables in each district, on or before 
the first Monday in June, 1865; which means, we 
suppose, triennially. ‘This is a good and a needed 
change in the details of the school law. 

The !ocal acts, if we may jud re D7 the titles, are 
unobjectionable on general prin 3, and will, no 
doubt, promote local conveniencs 

One of these extends the ( tel ounty school 
site Act, to the counties of Indiana, Cambria and 
Jefferson. That is, it authorizes | s of directors 
in these counties, to take ground for school-houses 


without the consent of the payment of 


ln court 





Another authoriz the perint lents of the 
counties of York and Lancaster » draw funds 
+2900 each, we believe,) from their county treasu- 
ries, to defray the expenses of teachers’ count 


stitute, in their respective counti 


has been in force, for years, in Chester county ; and 
it is to be hoped that the law soon become 
vel ral. 

U the whole { a Lto « er! V eLtne 
t lf cood or the ev l ( f these ( hat ves 10 the iw 
preponderates. But the reader will join with us in 
the hope, that the good may prod all the bene- 
fits expected from them, and the questionable be 
less injurious than is apprehended 

ie al 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 
In the last number, the act passed by the Legis 


lature at its late session, making a further appropri 
I 


ation toward the maintenance and education of the 
children of our deceased soldiers and sailors, and 
thereby confirming and continuing the plan now go- 
ing into operation to effect that object, was given. 
Neither time nor space then permitted any extend- 
ed remarks; but this addition to our State Educa- 
tional System of Education is too important and too 
interesting, to be passed without some further call 
upon the reader’s consideration. 

The fact that this law adopts and perpetuates an 
idea solely and primarily of Pennsylvania sugges- 
tion, and thus secures to the State the honor of one 
more laurel to her educational as well as philan- 
thropic and patriotic chaplet,—is the first to attract 
attention. No doubt, other States will follow the 
example, till justice be done to the orphans of our 
patriot soldiers all over the Union; but let it never 
be forgotten that the noble project is exclusively 
Pennsylvania, that its originator was and is the pres- 
ent Governor of the Commonwealth, and that the 


| first means for carrying it into effectual operation, 


| 
| 


was given by one of those so-called “soulless corpo- 
porations,” which it is so much the practice to de- 
nouance. 





In our brief and hasty remarks on this law, last 
month, the generality of the expressions employed 
may seem unjust to those in the Legislature who 
were instrumental in securing its passage. But the 
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truth is, that we then possessed little knowledge of | 


the particulars connected withthe event. 


The pro- } 


ject itself was one of such high public interest and | 


so involving the character of the State for gratitude 
and patriotism, that it did not seem either to de- 


mand or admit of what is called ‘boring’ to sustain | supposes that the faith of the Commonwealth, pledg- 


| ed to it by causing the orphans to be placed in these 


it or secure its success. Add to this the fact, that 
it involved, so far as self was concerned, our contin- 
uance in an office connected with the trust. Now, 
as we never have asked for office or attempted to 
force ourselves into any trust, connected with the 
educational interests of the State, and as the matter 
was one purely of public concernment, we did not 
visit Harrisburg or voluntarily address a single mem- 





mainly due. To his efforts, therefore, next to Gov. 
ernor Curtin, so many widows will owe relief from 
the burthens thus assumed by the State, and so many 
orphans the means of rendering themselves worthy: 
by proper training and education, of the noble names 
they bear. 


The next consideration flowing from the passage 


_ of this act, is, that it not only secures the permanen- 
, cy of the undertaking by the State, (for who now 


| schools, will be violated by a refusal of appropriation 


| 


ber of the Legislature, during the whole session, on | 


the question. Hence it was, that when the bill pass- 


ed. we knew little of the details or difficulties of | 


the matter. Of course, even our own small knowl- 
edge of human nature taught us to expect that there 
would be asmall-souled misapprehension of the scope 
and intention of the great projeet itself, and mis- 
representation of its administration as far as it had 
then proceeded. But, at the same time, a constant 
belief in the righteousness of the project and in the 
patriotism and humanity of the majority, when right- 


ly informed, led to a disregard of all such devices, 


and to perfect assurance that justice would finally 
be done, ex mero motu,—as it should be in all such 
cases of the exercise of ‘Sovereign grace” by the 
Legislature. 

Nor were we disappointed ; for, on examining into 
the facts of the case, we find them to be as credita- 
ble to the intelligence as they are honorable to the 
patriotism of the Legislature ; and that the bill fin- 
ally passed both branches unanimously ;—-in the 
Senate, without any difficulty and with a hearty God- 
speed from every member ; and in the House, with- 
out opposition as soon as the true nature of the ob- 
ject and the present condition of the project were 
comprehended. 

It would be pleasant, and perhaps proper were we 
in possession of the debates on this bill, to name all 
who favored it with their words of approval; but we 
are not. It would, however, be an act of gross in- 


justice to omit the name of the Hon. Witmer Wor- | 


THINGTON, the Senator from the Chester and Delaware 
district, in this connection. He it was who took 
up the questiou on its merits when it reached the 
Senate in a shape which, to say the least of it, noth- 
ing but entire misunderstanding of the object in view 
could have given it, and at once set himself to dis- 
abuse the Legislature and disseminate truer and 


nobler views. To his intelligent course, clear ex- | 
planations and persistent advocacy it is, that the 
final passage of the amended bill, now a law, 


hereafter ?) but it inaugurates a complete system of 
physical training and industrial instruction, in con 
This has been 
a desideration in our school system; but till now 
there was no opening to enforce it by public authority 
Now, it will be done, or at least attempted, with all 
the advantages of State endorsement and the absence 
of any controlling influence or system that might 
impede the success of the experiment. Of course, it 


nection with intellectual education. 


will be some considerable time before such an at- 
tempt can be fully made and fairly tested. But 
that the proprieties of the case demand and the con- 
dition and control of the schools admit of the expei- 
ment, will ensure its being thoroughly made. 

Another peculiarity in this undertaking in refer- 
ence to general education, will be found in the fact that 
in these schools, when fully in operation, there must 
be religious instruction and political information.— 
By religious instruction is here meant not only a 
general knowledge of the foundation principles of 
our common Christianity, but training in the creed 
By polit- 
ical information is intended such knowledge of our 
form of Government, in contrast with that of others 
as shall impress upon the pupils the superiority of 
that republican system which has just passed through 
and successfully sustained the most severe ordeal to 
which human institutions have ever been subjected; 
and also such full realization of the nature and re- 
lations of citizenship, apart from and above mere 
partizanship, as shall enable each to comprehend his 
rights and discharge his duties, as a member of the 
body politic, with credit to himself and benefit to the 
State. 


and observanees of the deceased father. 


To effect all this, a peculiar and properly adapted 
system of instruction and course of study and dis- 
cipline will need to be employed and adhered to.— 


| These, of course, cannot be announced or put into 


| operation, till all the schools shall have been select- 


ed and the orphan pupils massed and graded therein. 
Sut then they shall be; and, if the experiment,—which 


| will not be a mere hypothesis based on an imaginary 


plan, but the result of long-thought and the obser. 


| vation of a life-time—be, as itis believed it will be, 


successful, a double advantage will be the result: 
—the greatest good, out of the means at command, 
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to these orphans ; 
of instruction in, and of the character created by, 
our schools generally. 

To effect this, patience and the support of the 
community are requisite. But these are confidently 
relied on. They have never yet been appealed to 
in vain, in the cause of education. They will not 
now be withheld from the attempt about to be made 
in this most interesting and sacred department of it. 
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and, an improvement of the scope | In 1854 he was elected to the honorable position in his Alma 
| Mater which he held at the time of his death. 


Berks: At a recent examination of the pupils of the | 


Reading High School, 31 of the students were reported as 
having received nO demerits during the preceding term ;— 
only 2 of whom were boys and all the rest—29—girls.— 
Whereupon the Reading Journal says:—‘‘ That looks bad 
for the boys. However, in the list of ad pupils,—that is 
those who have the most demerits,—the boys are largely in 
the majority.’’ And the editor threatens hereafter to pub- 
lish the names of the bad boys in his paper, if they do 
not amend. Now we do not see how and why this start. 
ling disparity should exist. From the fact that there is more 
of indoor supervision and less of outdoor temptation in the 
life of a girl than that of a boy, we naturally look for some 
lifference ; but not to this extent. At the present moment 
we do not know asingle Common School Teacher in Read- 
ing and may therefore, as an abstract remark, say that a 
portion of this lamentable result may be owing to a differ- 
ence in the teaching to which the sexes are subjected. We 
cannot give up to boys to this wholesale perdition and would 
suggest some investigation of the real causes. Boys and 
girls are reared together in the family and subject to the 
same influences at home. The causes must therefore be 
beyond the home roof. Boys’ human nature and girls’ hu- 
man nature are not essentially different, nor the one radi- 
sally worse than the other. Boys are to be men and men 
govern the States. Let us try losave them, instead of rep- 
robatizing them (if we may use the word) by a public stigma 
or a hopeless abandonment to evil. 

CamBriaA: County Superintendent Condon proposes es- 
tablishing a Normal Class in Johnstown, to continue three 
months, and commencing Monday, April 24th. A favor- 
able opportunity is thus presented teachers and those intend- 
ing to become such, to acquire a better knowledge of 
their duties and responsibilities. Terms: for session $5.00 ; 
fer a shorter term, per month, $2.00. 

Centre: The schools of Centre Co. are closing rapidly, 
—District Institutes, owing to the deep snow, have been, in 
too many instances, poorly attended. 
more of the male teachers and several directors. This de- 
pletion of the ranks is truly discouraging. But despond- 
ency will not mend the matter. Others to succeed them 
must be qualified, schools must go on as well as the struggle 
for the national safety. About two-thirds of the present 
corps of teachers are females, and about one-fourth are 
teaching for the first time, and doing better than had been 
anticipated. A number of wounded soldiers are preparing 
to teach the coming winter. Teachers’ wages have been in- 
creased considerably. 

CuMBERLAND: The winter session of schools is over, and 
many of the teachers are now making arrangements to 
teach three months subscription school, during the Spring 
and Summer. Two or three townships reduced the term 


from six months to five months, and about the same num- | 


ber of districts changed from five months to a six months 
term. All the schools should be open at least six months 
during the fall and winter. Examinations are now held 


at or near the close of the school term by more than half | 


the teachers. Mere school-masters and keepers do not gener- 
ally like examinations and teachers’ institutes ; but should it 
please an All-wise Providence ;still to continue and prosper 
gthe system, as in days gone by, the timeis fast hastening 
when the system will reject all such. 

Rev. A. G. Marlatt, President of Irving Female College, 
Mechanicsburg, and William Carlyle Wilson, Professor of 
Natural Sciences in Dickenson College, have been removed by 


death while in the prime of life—the latter, at the age of , 


38 years. 
Prof. Wilson entered Dickenson College asa member of 
the Junior class in the year 1848 and graduated in 1850.— 


The draft has taken | 
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In him, his 
county mourns a patriot, science one of its ablest friends, 
society an ornament and his friends ‘‘a loss forever new.’ 


Huntinepon : County Superintendent McDivitt of this 
county has been publishing, in the Journal and American, 
regular weekly notes of his visitations of the schools of the 
county. Ina few words he gives the size and condition of 
the schools, and his opinion of the success of the Teacher 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all con- 
cerned. The whole seems to be conscientiously done, and, 
we think, cannot but have a good effect 


Superintendent Young was to open a school 
for teachers on Monday, April 17, at Chapman's Station 
(we believe) near the centre of the county. This will not 
only tend to elevate the schools but increase the popularity 
of the system 


Leuiau Co. 


Luzerne Co. : Superintendent Marcy, in announcing the 
arrangements for the annual examination of teachers, adds 
the following significant remarks 


‘In looking over the condition of our public schools, I 


| find that the sun has gone back at least fifteen degrees on 


the dial during the past two years. We must, therefore, 
gird up our loins to renewed efforts and increased exertion, 
a 


and we must begin zow. We have teachers enough for all 
our Summer Schools, whose acquirements are creditable 
and such, in all clear conscienc before God, it is our duty 
to select whoever may be disappointed, It is the duty of 


School Directors to ignore not only the ties of consan- 
guinity, but even the claims of charity, in selecting teachers 
for the training of the ‘rising generation.’ Though 
charity is the climax of the christian graces, it must not 
be maintained at the expense of the public schools 

‘‘ Believing it time to return to the old land marks, we 
shall adhere to the standard adopted two years ago. No 
certificate, therefore, will be issued of a lower average than 
2, or marked lower than 3, in any branch 

B. J. Neville, in calling the first meeting, for the term, 
of the District Institute of Pittston Borough, most perti- 
nently adds: 

‘* All persons acting in the capacity of public instructors 
in Pittston Borough and townships contiguous thereunto, 


| are solicited to come prepared to accept the conductance of 


and hence 


ule 


any exercises that may be apportioned them 
forth no apology will exempt persons from thé 
of such associations. 

The petition made by Teachers to the Directors some 
time since for an increase of salary as a just compensation 
of service, and the formal refusal of the same by those au- 
thorities must by no means interfere with our own improv 
ment and the desire we entertain of rendering justice to 
the rising youth, but on the contrary be a stimulus to urge 
us on in a noble work,—one which will merit the apprecia- 


4Q7LCE 


| tion of those interested in intellectual culture, and convince 
| a discriminating public that our efforts in behalf of pupils 


are given not for a pecuniary end alone but equally with a 
desire to benefit society, to give stability, character and de- 
elsion to the human mind.”’ 


Mirriin: The Lewistown Gazette of March 8, contains 
the valedictory of Georae Frrysincer, Esq., its late Edi- 
tor, ‘‘after conducting it nearly nineteen years.’’ Itisnot 


within our peculiar province to speak of the general object 
or character of the paper during Mr. Frysinger’s charge of 
it; but we can with propriety and truth say that it was one 
of;our most welcome educational exqbanges, during the thir- 
teen years of our own experience of the ups and downs of 
editorial life. No paper in this State has been more liberal 
and open to the cause of Education, and from none have we 
extracted more numerous or telling educational articles.— 
We wish the retiring Editor success in whatever pursuit he 
may now be called to, and hope his successor, Mr. Davip 
Over, may be as liberal to the cause of education as he 
was. s 

The examination of Kelley’s School, Derry Township, 
taught by Mr. G. D. Pennepacker came off on Thursday, 
March 16. The exercises were interspersed with singing by 
thechildren, conducted by Mr. T. G. Bell, and declamations, 
and were decidedly interesting, showing a degree of thor- 
oughness and readinees highly creditable both to teacher 
and scholars. The Teacher’s motto evidently was, Not how 
much but how well,—not to hurry on through the book but 
to be thorough as far as you go. The presence of a large 
number of the patrons of the school, including the entire 
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Board of Directors, the remarks of Prof. Sharp and Super- 
intendent Mohter and the manner in which they spoke of the 
faithfulness of the teacher and the progress of the scholars, — 
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members organized as the Board of Trustees of the united 


were cheering and refreshing to both teacher and scholars. | 


And it is right that it was so, for no one more than the faith- 
ful teacher and worthy scholar needs and deserves words of 
sympathy and encouragement. On the whole it was a good 
day—one which all who were present will delight to remem- 
ber. A SrecTaTor. 


Montaomery : ‘Owing to the late decision of the Legis- 


lature, dividing the Government Land Grant into three equal | 


portions—one portion to go to the Centre county college, 
one to a Western agricultural school, and one to an Eastern 
agricultural school, the friends of the latter have taken 
time by the forelock, and have already purchased a fine farm 
in Gwynedd township, Montgomery county, near the North 
Pennsylvania railroad, about 18 miles from the city, con- 
taining about 175 acres. There is not a more suitable or a 
more healthy locality in the State, or a more respectable 
neighborhood. The buildings on the premises will enable 
the school to be organized with very little delay ; and what 
adds to the confidence that the school will be thoroughly or 
ganized and will start with the best anticipations of success, 
is the fact that it will be entrusted to Professor Kennedy 
the President of the Polytechnic College, of this city. Pres 
ident K. is not merely a scientific farmer, with his mind 
‘*fixed’’ so that a crop of turnips or an acre of corn cannot 
be grown without having the soil analyzed ; he understands 
practical farming in all its parts, and is besides a man of 
great energy and hopefulness, who will build up the Kastern 
Farm School and make it worthy of its vocation, if any 
man can. 

The distance of the proposed school from the 
right, for, while situate in the midst of a fine farming region, 
it is within 45 minutes of the metropolis.’’ ; ntown 


Telegraph. 


NortHamrpton: The Teachers 


sity is just 


— Germ 


of Forks, Plainfield and 


College. This consolidation secures the munificent donation 
of $50.000 given by Dr. Beatty, which had been offered only 
on condition that the union should take place. 

It was further resolved that the corps of instructors of 
the old colleges should be continued during the current yea: 
and that the present Senior class at Cannonsburg should 
be graduated at that place, and that the present Senior Class 
at Washington be graduated there. 

York : Judging from a number of published proceedings 
of District Institutes, in the True Democrat, and from other 
indications, this institution must be a favorite and be doing 


| a good work in several parts of the county. 


Palmer Districts held a joint Institute at Stockton in the last | 


named district. Nearly all the Teachers of these Districts 
were present. The discussions were of a lively character, 
in which nearly all the members participated. Rey. Jacob 
Rath, of Nazareth, was present, and added much to the ir- 
terest and success of the meeting. Mr. 
point to visit as many of the schools in his several charges 
as his time will allow. 
would do likewise, the result would be a most satisfactory 
one. 


Scnvuy kiLi: ‘‘ PAscuAus Institute.—We are pleas- 
ed to notice that J. A. M. Passmore, M. S., who, for several 
years past, has taught in our High School, and whose ability 
and aptness as a teacher of youth is well known to our citi- 
zens, has made arrangements to open a classical Institute in 
this place (Pottsville) commencing Monday next. The ob- 
ject of this school is, to prepare boys for entering college, 
and to afford both boys and girls an opportunity of receiving 
a good education at home. 
be taken. Miss E. B. Strauch, well know as an accomplished 
and successful teacher, has been engaged as an assistant.— 


A few small scholars will also | 


Rath makes it a | 


If every clergyman of the county } 


The Childrens’ Home of York County has ol 
tained a charter and is now open for the reception of orphans 
and, amongst others, soldiers orphans ;—Saml. Small, Presi 
dent; E. C. Bender, Secretary; and H. D. Schmidt, Treas 
urer, with a full and influential list of Trustees and of lady 
Managers. A number of the young ladies of the borough 
lately held a festival in aid of the Home, the proceeds o! 
which ($209) have been paid into the Treasury. 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


CauirorniA: During the month of February, the rolls 
of the State Normal School showed 80 members, of whon 
14 were males, and 66 females ; the average of attendance 
was 75; and 20 counties were represented in the school 
The ‘‘ Teacher’’ is as spirited as ever, and doing good service 
to the cause. 

IpAno: 


tendent 


John A. Chittenden has been appointed superin 
of public instruction in this new territory. He is 
well spoken of as a good teacher and an experienced county 
superintendent. 

Iowa: The State Superintendent of Iowa has decided 
that a person who can neither write nor speak the English 
language, cannot legally teachin a common school. This 
is right. He well remarks, that English is ‘‘the language 
in which our State and National laws are ‘printed,’’ and he 
might have said, in which they are administered. He adds 
that ‘‘a common language in our public schools also tends 
to strengthen our national ties."’ In fact, every considera 
tion of convenience, education, civilization and patriotism 
not only justifies, but demands, in each country, that the 
national tongue be nowhere excluded from school, and es 


| pecially from the primary school. 


A school of this character hag long been needed here, and | 


our citizens should show their appreciation of Mr. Passmore’s 
enterprise by giving it a liberal support.’’—Dem. Stand. 
So they go. As soon as a teacher becomes eminent in 


his profession, regard for his own interest and duty to his | 


family carry him out of the common school, and Directors, 
forgetful of their duty to the public, force him to do so by 
a false economy. 

The Schuylkill County Educational Association met 
at Schuylkill Haven on the 4thinst. The following are the 
officers elected for the next year: President, A. N. Raub; 
Vice President, P. F. Mudey ; Recording Secretary, Thos. 
B. Walker; Corresponding Secretary, Jas. G. Lowery ; 
Treasurer, J. A. M. Passmore ; Critic, James G. Cleveland ; 
Executive Comrgttee, Jno. W. Bickel—Chairman. T. R. 
Johnson, Jas. G. Cleveland, Misses S.A. McCool and Mary 
McCaffrey. Miss M. M. Nash read an essay on the ‘‘ Jn- 
fluence of the Teacher.’’ Next meeting to be held at Potts- 
ville on the first Saturday of May. 


Wasuincton: A law was passed, at the late Session of 
the Legislature, to perfect the union recently entered into 
between the authorities of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
leges, which are hereafter to be known as 
and Jefferson College.’’ A joint meeting of the trustees 
was held at Washington, on the 12th of Apri], and the 


} jury. 


| 


‘* Washington | promoted by a loose application of the law. 


Maryianp: The annual report of the School Commis 
sioners of Baltimore county, has been received and exam 
ined with no little interest. Being the last report to be 
made under the late constitution and laws, it properly em 
braces a synopsis of the history of the old school system 
as far as relates to Baltimore county. This will be an in- 
teresting and valuable document for the future educationa 
historian of the State. It conclusively shows, that the 
board of the county, exclusive of the city, has been 
amongst the most progressive and useful set of public 
agents of the State; and that had the other counties and 
cities been as efficient and successful, the need for educa 
tional refgrm would not have been so great. A number of 
neat school-houses have lately been erected, plates of seve- 
ral of which are given in the report. 


Massacuvusetts: N. T. Allen was lately tried before 
the Superior Court, for assault and battery upon Albion D 
Emerson, one of his pupils, aged 14 years, on the ground 
of unreasonable severity in school punishment. The lad 
was punished on the 30th of November, and died of dis- 
ease in the hip, on the 9th of December following. On the 
trial, it appeared that the disease was not caused by the 
punishment, and.the teacher was acquitted; his uniform 
good character having also had its due weight with the 
In the course of his charge to the jury, Judge 
Bingham made the following sound remarks: ‘‘ For the 
purposes of education, the law gives to the teacher, to some 
extent, the powers of a parent, and he must punish as pa- 
rents punish. Where the law delegates to a person, any 
other than the parent, the power of administering corporal 
punishment to a child, apprentice, or servant, the law puts 
upon the person the duty of exercising it as a parent does, 
with a full sense of his responsibility and the moral duties 
and obligations connected with it. Education cannot be 
Have no re- 
gard for parents’ apprehensions. The parents of Massa 
chusetts will be no more secure, no more comfortable, 
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while they are performing their business avocations and 
their children are at school, from any verdict which comes 
from any loose application of the law. If this case is 
proved, find the defendant guilty. If not approved, acquit 
him. Because, gentlemen, that is the only duty which you 
are called upon to perform, in this or any other criminal 
case.”’ 

New York: The closing exercises of the 41st term 
(semi-annual) of the State Normal School, took place on 
the 22nd of February, in Albany. There were 18 gradu- 
ates, of whom 3 were males, and 15 females. The ‘‘ Teach- 
‘‘the essays were not above the average on simi- 


er’’ says, 
Pro- 


lar oceasions, but several of them were creditable.’’ 
fessor Arey is the new principal. 


Book Dlotires. 


MetHops Instruction: That part of the Philosophy 
of Education which treats of the nature of the several 
branches of knowledge and the methods of teaching them 

li tonature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A 

M., Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at 

lillersville, Pa. and author of ‘‘ School Economy.”’ 1 vol. 

12mo. 496 pages. Published by Bt B. Lippincott & Co 3 

Philadelphia, 1865. 





acct ling 


This book reached us just as our present number was go 
ing to press, and we notice it more for the purpose of an 
nouncing its publication than of offering an opinion as to 
The reader needs hardly to be told that this is the 


f the series so successfully commenced by the issue 


its merits 
second 

of the ‘‘ School Economy,’’ and that he may hope to have 
satisfied by it many of the desires for fuller professional 
guidance created by the opening gencralizations of that 
book. Yet, we would caution agaiust the degree of disap- 
pointment which many ardent but thoughtless teachers will 


feel, when they shall fail to find here not only the question 


decided as to yhich of all the various methods of teaching 
each branch is best, but a detailed description of the mode 
Such would be, in the 


ordinary sense of the term, a book of educational empiri- 


of applying the one thus preferred 
cism or quackery, and not of science; but such is not the 
class to which this work belongs. Many sound reasons are, 
it is true, offered, why particular classes of methods are 
preferable, and many examples are given, incidentally, of 
their mode of practical application in the school-room. 
But the great object and attempt are to enable the teacher 
to know and determine why a method should be adopted, 
and how it may be most successfully employed, leaving it 
to himself to select the most suitable from those of value 
thus approved, and to modify each according to his own 
peculiarities and the circumstances of the school. In a 
word, it is a book rather of practical principles than of 
practical details; and, as such, though it may not meet the 
desires of those who, for a dollar, hope to buy a complete 
school-master’s guide, as they would an interest calculator, 
or a cook’s oracle,—yet it will be found to meet the wants 
of the profession. It need not be added, that it is closely 
scientific in its plan, and philosophical in manner of treat. 
ment. Perhaps the defect, if it be one, is, that it is too 
much so, and, therefore, too far ahead of the present gene- 
ration of teachers, and their ability to appreciate its object 
and value. But it is a book for the fature as well as the 
present, and it will outlive this objection. 

Perce’s Magnetic Grose: A’ terrestrial Globe, com- 
posed of soft iron, with one dozen of magnetic objects 
representing animals, ships, &c. Invented by Eléert 
Perce. In sizes of from 5 to 12 inches in diameter, and at 


various prices, from $5 to $25. Sold by Charles Scribner, 
124 Grand street, New York. 


This is one of the most beautiful and instructive pieces 
of school and household apparatus, for the instruction of 
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the young, we have yet seen. The ¢ eing of yn 
and the objects,—such as the variou : 1, lion 
Polar bears, steamboats, &c.—being ignetized, the Iatt 
adhere to whatever part of the surfa are pla 
and thus, not only correctly localize t nhabitant 
of each portion of the earth, but : fact present to 
the child’s eye and mind the sphe1 
relative position to each other of t] 
its surface A much larger 
yet made, with a greater variety of : 
mirable test, at examinations, of 
phical, zoological, historical and 
all the nations. The idea brought | 
this ingenious inventi 
further 
Sneet Musi Published by } 
Broadway, New k, 1865. 
We are favored with another 
lications of this house; amongst wv ! at 
time, we find ‘‘ Charleston is ours 
posed by George A. Meit 
words by A. J Duganne, and musi y 
hurst; ‘* Funeral March, to the m« A 
coln,”’ by Mr. E. A. Parkh I I 
and every home, are ‘‘ There's a 
music by Dexter Smith, and wor ( 
‘« Jessie Lee, song and chorus, by Wm re il \ 
Iiome in the Mountain,’’ words by | Sidy D 
music by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst 
the piano, by Wm. F. Mull 
tino,’’ polka, by R Villanova 
History or THE Tuirp Divis 
THE ARMY OF THE Pot ‘ 
Wek: 
From the fact that we have rs 
of the commanders of the cory 
Rowley, Allen and Stone, and Color 
Dana, Cummings, and that of the pros] Lut 
are, for the first time, aware that the 
above given, is in contemplatioz W I lad 
| and hope the idea may soon be presented 
These memoirs of particular corps and |} s of 
the service, are laudable and valuable, if properly writ 
as we are sure this will be, and if confined to their prope 
sphere. They should be a record of those actions of brig 
ades, regiments, companies, and even of particular ind 
viduals in remarkable cases, which the general militar 
historian of the war, or even of a single campaign, has r 
space for, yet which are so interesting to the pul ar ) 








well deserved by the actors. The error usually 
in these mere chapters—so to speak—in the history of our 
great rebellion, is that of trying to make them contain 
too much; opening with a statement and discussion of the 
causes of the war, attempting to force into them an account 
of the actions of the whole army, and ending with doing 
little justice to either the general or the particular subjects 
intended to be treated of. We hope our old friend w 
exeuse this general remark, which we would not have made 
had we not full confidence in his discretion and taste 
Peirce’s Patent Suate Surrace:—Invented and patent- 
ed by J. Newton Peirce, Teacher, formerly of Lancaster 
County; and manufactured and sold by Peirce, Black & 
Co., No. 144 South Third St., Philadelphia 
Over a year ago we noticed this admirable addition to the 


cost of 


conveniences of the school-room and cheapener of the 


all properly equipped school-houses. Since that time, it has 


250 








fully justified the commendation then bestowed on it, as the | Counties. 


best substitute for slate yet discovered ; being, in fact, so 
good, that by its lightness as a slate and cheapness as a black- 


board surface, it may be called better than the real article | 


In addition to the fluid for black- 
board surface, the same Firm manufacture Peirce’s Patent 
Crayon (a most superior article) for use on this surface ; also 
noiseless Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Folio or Book Slates of 


for practical purposes. 


various sizes and styles, and slated Globes ;—all at reason- | 
| Carkcn, 


able prices. 

, Of Peirce’s Slate surface the Massachusetts Teacher says: 
‘ This is a real stone surface, and a perfect resemblance 

to the true slate. 

It 

can be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a 

blackboard is desired, or where there is already a board, 


possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid Slating. 


providing the surface be smooth ; will dry in a few minutes 
and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate; will 
not crack or peel off; cannot be softened or destroyed by 
any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons or 
pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and most, important 
of all, presents a perfectly dead surface, which will allow 
marks made upon it to be seen at allangles and from all 
parts ofa room. This deadness it always retains, and never 
becomes glossy. 
old blackboards, or to have new ones, we would recommend 
a trial of this remarkable surface. 
ages is, that upon it the new crayons can be used which 
make no dust, thus adding most essentially to the cleanliness 
as well as health of a school-room, in banishing the daily 
clouds of chalk-dust now so common. This slating, after 
thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high- 
school house at Cambridge, where over 
square feet of surface are coated with it.”’ 





Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, '] 
Harrisrure, May, 1865. § 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1865. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | 
Adams, Berwick twp., Samuel Brown, $ 77 92 
ss Menallen, Able T. Wright, 186 97 
Allegheny, Collins, P. Hf. Laufman, 195 70 | 
" Deer West, John Magill, 108 30 
“ Findley. A. W. Enlow, 99 18 
“ McCandless, John Sandless, 76 76 
“ Moon, John Cooper, 108 68 
eo Patton, Emanuel Kunkle, 85 88 
“ Penn, H. McD. Morrow, 126 16 
oe Robinson twp, Saml. Glass, 186 20 | 
Armstrong, Wayne, Tho. D. Marshall, 121 22 
Berks, Brecknock, Daniel Hummel. 106 02 
a Heidleburg Upper, John L. Brown, 88 54 
s Ruscombmanor, Charles Levan, 110 20 
“ Womelsdorf, L. A. Livingood, 101 46 
Blair, Catharine, Wm. H. Ake, 68 40 | 
Bradford, Burlington West, W. D. Garnage, 65 74 
“ Canton boro, Charles A. Krise, 35 73 
$e Ilerrick, Ezekiel Carr, 73 72 
ee Overton, Chas. Heichemer, 29 64 
“ Smithfield, VirgilS. Vincent, 178 98 
Bucks, Hilltown, G. Appenzeller, 37 12 
“ Southampton, John Hogeland, 131 10 
“ Tinicum, John Tettermer, 247 38 
25 Newton twp., John 8. Kieth, 77 57 
“ New Britain, Hugh Foreman, 143 64 
Batler, Allegheny, @. C. Fowler, 74 86 
o Butler boro., James Bredin, 127 30 
5 Clinton, J. Montgomery, 91 58 


It is made upon scientific principles, and | 


To those who wish to repair or renew their 


Another of its advant- | 


two thousand * 


Butler, 


Cambria, 


‘és 


Centre, 
Clinton, 


Columbia, 
Crawford, 


Cumberland, 


sé 


Dauphin, 


Delaware, 
Erie, 


Franklin, 


Fulton, 
Greene, 


Huntingdon, 


Indiana, 


| Jefferson, 


Juniata, 


Lawrence, 


s 
| Lancaster, 


ac 


Lebanon, 
ee 


Lehigh, 


sé 


Luzerne, 
“s 
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Districts. 
Jefferson, 
Prospect, 
Saxonburg bor., 
Cambria bor., 
Carroll, 
Conemaugh twp., 
Croyle, 

Jackson, 
Munster, 
Taylor, 

Kidder, 

Howard bor., 
Lamar, 

Logan, 

Berwick, 

Bloom, 
Shenango South, 
Spring, 
Frankford, 
Allen Lower, 
Middlesex, 
Newton, 


Shippensburg bor. 


Derry, 
Hanover East, 
Marple. 
Conneaut, 
Concord, 
Corry, 

Elk Creek, 
Fairview, 
Greenfield, 
Harbor Creek, 
Le Beenff, 
North East, 
Summit, 
Waterford twp., 
Wayne, 

Green, 
Greencastle, 
Hamilton, 
Letterkenny, 
Montgomer~, 
Taylor, 
Gilmore, 
Perry, 

Brady, 
Henderson, 
Springfield, 
Warrior Mark, 
Conemaugh, 
Lebanon W. Ind. 
Corsica, 
Punxsutawney, 
Beale twp., 
Fayette, 
Beaver Big, 
Shenango, 
Union, 
Columbia, 
Conestoga, 
Conoy, 

Eden, 
Manheim bor., 
New Milltown, 
Pequea, 
Sadsbury, 
Cornwall, 
Hanover East, 
Mill Creek, 
Swatara, 
Macungie Lower, 
Millford Upper, 
Washington, 
Whitehall South, 
Abington, 
Bear Creek, 
Benton, 

New Columbus, 
Exeter, 
Huntingdon, 
Annin, 

Ceres, 

Hamlin, 


Treasurers. 


Adol. Steubgen, 
Isaac Brewster, 
Thos. H. Folley, 
Daniel McDonald, 
J. Scharbaugh, 
Jacob Singer, 
Joseph Croyle, 
John Donmyer, 
Joseph Noel, 
John Knable, 
Wm. Wagner, 
Morty Hogan, 
J.C. Sigmund, 
Wm. Gloutz, 
David Baucher, 
John R. Moyer, 
J. D. Gamble, 
Fran. W. Oliver, 
John Yarrett, 
Wm. R. Gorgas, 
Geo W. Jacobs, 
Geo. Keller, 
W. A. Cox, 

R. H. Henry, 
John F. Stoner, 
Wm. Bartram, 
J. L. McKee, 


Rob. McCray, 24., 


J, B. Chace, 
David Reed, 
Rudolph Petit, 
Charles Morgan, 
Jacob Flury, 
E. K. Range, 
John Graham, 
Lucius A. Hull, 
James Clebfield, 
L. M. Childs, 
Wm. McClure, 
Daniel Kohler, 
Andrew Beard, 
William Forbes, 
Thos. Bowles, 
Thos. Kirk, 
Geo. Hennen, 
John Sontel, 
Samuel Grove, 
John Warfel, 
Nat. K. Covert, 
Samuel Ralston, 
Saml. G. Miller, 
James Haner, 


114 
41 
31 

109 

164 

102 
78 
70 
61 

131 
84 
26 

117 
60 
64 

220 
98 

194 

152 

150 

144 

218 

182 

247 

136 
82 

156 
69 
60 

134 

183 
82 

173 

144 

197 
90 

174 

120 

260 

132 

133 

200 

245 
65 
54 
84 

114 
38 
68 

138 

110 


25 


Joseph M. Garvin, 24 


Ephraim Bair, 
John Allen. 
Saml. H. Kinzer, 
F. W. Gilkey, 
Cornelius Leitton, 
David Sankey, 
*“*C, Nat. Bank,”’ 
Casper Hiller, 
Joseph Engle, 
Wm. Dungan, 

J. W. Klein, 
Jacob Hunsecker, 
Benj. M. Barr, 


Ambrose Pownall, 


48 
109 
158 

99 
139 

97 
434 
179 
181 

96 
104 

16 
103 
131 


Artemius Wilhelm, 178 


Aaron H. Albert, 
J. K. Stewart, 
George Lauser, 
Jonas Hartzell, 
Charles Foster, 
Alexander Peter, 
Sol. Griesemer, 
Jer. G. Northup, 
Saml. Pursell, 
Wm. Austin, 

B. M. Stevens, 
John B. Jones, 
J. 8. Hice, 
Timothy Mullins, 
Wm. H. Smith, 
Joseph Barnes, 


166 
159 
177 
291 


202 § 


228 
556 


36 
72 
76 
00 
is 
32 
58 
46 
32¢ 
26 


84 
56 
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Districts. Treasurers. 


Countées Amounts. 
Mercer, Clarksville, John E. Hull, 42 94 
os Fairview, D. H. Baxter, 75 24 
a“ Greenville West. A. L. Wick, 117 42 
“ Lackawannock E.,Robert McCoy, 70 30 
as Mercer, Wm. D. Bell, 128 44 
“s Otter Creek, S. M. Loveland, 48 26 
“ Pine, James A. Miller, 109 06 
Mifflin, Decatur, Jacob V. Sigler, 120 08 
oe Wayne, Robt. L. Gamble, 126 54 
Monroe, Paradise, A. L. Storm, 54 72 
“ Smithfield, J. D. Labar, 132 24 
Montgomery, Dublin Upper, Charles Gilbert, 145 92 
os Franconia, H. D. Scholls, 151 2 
" Horsham, Wm. M. Shay, 145 54 
” Limerick, John Stearly, 205 20 
ee Moreland, A. R. Mann, 199 50 
e Salford Upper, Aaron G. Bernd, 171 76 

" Worcester, Isaac Zimmerman,166 06 
Montour Mahoning, Saml. Yorks, Jr., 82 46 
Northampton, Bethlehem bor,, M. H. Snyder, 238 64 
ne - twp., Emanuel Hope, 215 08 

6 Forks, Frederick Shaffer, 138 70 

- Mt. Bethel Lower, Philip, Horn, 55 48 

os Palmer, Richard Knecht, 136 80 
Northumberl’dLewis, Lambert Jarrett, 133 38 
4 Mt. Carmel twp., Patrick Donohoe, 80 82 

“s Point, G. P. Mertz, 82 $4 

eo Shamokin, Daniel H. Evert, 233 70 
Perry, Juniata, Jonas J. Smith, 93 86 
a“ Liverpool bor., M. B. Hollman, 81 70 

“ Miller, Il. D. Smith, 32 30 

oe Oliver, John Horting, 70 30 

- Spring twp., Abraham Bear, 127 30 

” Tyrone, Jacob Richard, 104 50 
Potter, Bingham, M. D. Briggs, 72 20 
o Hebron, N. K. Luce, 64 60 

“6 Woodville Ind., Elihu Cole, 10 26 
Schuylkill, Blythe, Thomas Doyle, 252 70 
” Centre, Wm. Kemmerling, 15 58 
Manheim North, Fredk. Beck, 286 52 

o Pottsville, James M. Beatty, 750 50 

as Schuylkill Haven,Charles A. Meck, 295 64 

“6 " twp., Stephen Ringer, 103 36 
Snyder, Perry, Enock Smith, 96 90 
“ Washington, J. W. Brown, 129 58 

“ West Perry, Joseph Arbagast, 55 48 
Somerset, Addison, M. A. Ross, 112 10 
” Stoystown, John J. Rainey, 29 26 
Susquehanna, Ararat, Thomas Bowell, 50 92 
e Clifford, Thomas R. Davis, 138 32 

ee Forest Lake, J. 8. Towne, 103 74 

us Gibson, N. E. Kennedy, 125 78 

as Oakland, T. T. Munson, 73 34 
Tioga, Brookfield, John W. Fitch, 70 30 
as Charleston, D. P. Catlin, 183 54 

“ Knoxville, J. P. Biles, 29 26 

“6 Osceola, Russel Crandall, 38 00 
Union, Hartley, M. Schunre, 107 16 
~ Lewis, Jac. Spigelmeyer, 69 92 
Washington, Bethlehem East, W. Fisher, 165 80 
“6 Cecil, Wn. Keffer, 112 48 

ss Chartiers, Jonathan Allison, 106 40 

sh Cross Creek, Wm. Reed, 108 68 

" Claysville, T. C. Noble, 43 32 

“ Middletown West,D. M. Boyd, 37 24 

25 Morris, Joseph Thompson, 98 80 

" Union twp., John A. Happer, 110 96 
Wayne, Sterling, A. J. Cliff, 134 14 
- Texas, John Hennigan, 295 26 
Westmoreland, Burrell, Joseph Kennedy, 156 18 
ae Concord, James Robinson, 9 88 
“ Hempfield, J. H, Highbarger, 440 42 | 

es Huntingdon, E. Adam Stoner, 161 88 

” Loyalhanna, Henry Shoup, 57 76 
; as Mars Hill, John Reese, 19 76 | 
York, Carroll, Charles Heffner, 102 22 | 
ae Chanceford Lower, Stephen McKinley,158 84 | 

i Codorus, Henry Stick, 217 74 

ee Conewago, Samuel Heilman, 169 10 | 

“ Dover, Reuben Laurer, 272 84 | 

“ Peach Bottom, James Allen, 228 76 

“s Shrewsbury twp., John Blasser, 206 34 

is Washington, Jesse Arndt, 147 06 

- Wrightsville, Wm. §. Boyd, 131 48 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
County Superintendents are requested to ascertain the 
name and post office addresses of the Principal of each acad- 
emy, or Public High School, in their respective Counties, 


and transmit the list to this department at their earliest 


convenience. It is believed thut there are schools, many 
of them of high grade, conducted by private enterprise or 
otherwise, of which we have as yet had no statistics. It 
is desired that a full andcomplete exhibit should be made, 


in the next annual report, of all the educational agencies of 


the State, both public and private. Superintendents will 
please use all diligence to report this information at an early 
day. 

County Superintendents are requested to be prompt in 
forwarding their monthly repo:ts for May, as we wish to 
publish, in the June number of the Journal, the usual stat- 
istical table setting forth the labors of the several superin 


table until 


se of the 


tendents since January Ist, 1864 We delay the 


June, in order to have the report close with the el 


school year. Those officers wio are behind in their re- 
ports will do well to forward them without other- 
wise their counties will stand as blanks in the table 
oe 
AN ACT, Supplementary to an act for the re ation and 
continuance of a System cof edie ton y ~mon 


Schools, approved the 8th day of May, 18 
That the Clerks of the Courts 


Sessions of the several counties of this Commonwe 


Beit ENAcTED: f Quarter 
lth, shall 
a certi- 


forward to the Superintendent of Common Sch 


fied copy under seal of the decree of said Court of their re- 
spective counties creating any new school district, whether 
it be formed by the in orporation of a bor rh, the crea 


tion of a new twp., or the formation of an independent di 


trict, ‘said certificate to be forwarded within thirty lays af 
ter the entry of such decree, the costs for such certificate 
shall be a legal charge against the new district thus formed 

Section 2. If the President of the Board of school di 


rectors or controllers shall neglect or refuse t | special 
5 I 


meetings, when required by a written request signed by 
three members of the board, such meetings may be called 
by any two members of said board, and any bu ss trans 


acted at a meeting so called, shall be legal, the same ag 


though the meetings had been held pursuant to a notice giy- 
en by the President. 

Section 3. That as soon as the schools of any district 
shall have closed for the school year commencing on the 
first Monday of June preceding, the Presidents of the boards 


of directors or controllers shall certify under oath or affirma- 


tion as to the whole number of months the schools in their 


respective districts have been kept open and in operation 
according to law; also that no teacher has been employed 
for, or, had charge of any-of the sehoolsef said distriet du- 
ring the year, who had not a valid certificate from the 
County Superintendent, together with the name and Post 
Office address of the district treasurer; and shall 


the same to the County Superintendent, who shall immedi- 


forward the 


ately approve said certificate if found to be correct, and 
transmit it to the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 
If it shall appear by the certificate that the schools of the 
district have been kept open and in operation according to 
law at least four months subsequent to the first Monday in 


| June preceding, and that no teacher has had charge of any 


of the schools of the district during the year who had nota 
valid certificate from the County Superintendent, the State 
Superintendent shall draw his warrant upon the State Treas- 
urer for the whole amount which such district is entitled to 
receive from the annual State appropriation. Provided :— 
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hat the board of directors or controllers shall at the same 
time forward to the County Superintendent a report of the 
condition of the schools in their respective districts, as di- 
rected in the 23d section of the act of May eighth, One Thou- 
And Provided fur. 


ther, That said certificate and report shall have been trans 


sand Eight Hundred and Fifty-Four. 


mitted to the Superintendent of Common Schools, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of July of the School Year succeeding 
the one for Which the certificate and report were made 

That it shall be the duty of the 


dent and Secretary of the triennial convention of Directors, 


Section 4. Presi- 
to certify to the Superintendent of Common Schools the 
name and Post Office address of the person elected County 
Superintendent in pursuance of the act of May eighth, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-four, and those of all 
the other candidates who received votes, together with the 
amount of compensation fixed upon by said convention 
upon the receipt of such certificate, if no valid objection be 
received within thirty days after the day of election, the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools shall commission the per- 

yn so elected for the term of three years ; but if objections 
to issuing such commission be made within thirty days and 
such objections be signed, among others, by a majority of 


+} 


the members of not less than one fifth of 1e schoo] 
boards in the county from which such objections are receiv- 
l, and certified to under oath or affirmation by at least 


e 


three o 


the signers, the Superintendent of Common Schools 
may require such evidence, under oath or affirmation, in re 
gard to the legality of the election and the qualifications of 
the person elected County Superintendent, as he shall deem 
necessary, and then shall issue the commission to the person 
properly qualified who received the greatest number of votes 
And th 


ed in the investigation of objections filed against the issu- 


ing of commissions to County Superintendents, shall have 
power to issue subpoenas and administer oaths; and any 


person refusing or neglecting to attend and give evidence at 
such investigation when legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to 
the same fines and penalties as if he had refused to appear 


and give evidence in a court of record, and the costs to be 


paid by the party subpeenaing the witnesses. 
Section 5. That the words, ‘‘ above the age of five and 
inder twenty-one years, 
act of Mayeighth, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty- 


Four relative to the regulation and continuance of a system 


** in the twenty-third section of the 


»f Education by Common Schools, be so changed as to read, 
between the age of six and twenty-one years. 

Section 6. That all former acts or parts of acts relative 
to the Common School system. which are supplied by or in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 17, 1865. 

>. 

A further supplement to an act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of Education by Common Schools 
approved the eighth day of May, One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Fifty-Four, relative to district institutes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted : That twenty-two days shall 
be held as a school month; and that two Saturdays in each 
month as the proper board shall designate, (which two Sat- 
urdays shall be held to be a part of the school month,) may, 
at the diseretion and by an affirmative vote of a majority 
of all the members of the board of directors or controllers, be 
appropriated to institutes for the improvement of the teachers 
ofthe said district. Provided : That in districts in which 
the schools are or shall be kept open and in operation the 
maximum term now allowed by law and the teachers em- 


Superintendent of Common Schools, when engag- 
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ployed by the year, the foregoing clause as to the number 
of days in the school month shall not apply any further than 
that the réports and the statistics of the schools shall be kept 
in accordance therewith, and that district institutes may be 
held as thereby directed. All acts and parts of acts incon 
sistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Approved April 17, 1865. 

oo , 

Afurther supplement to an act for the regulation ar 


, 
PI 
sontinuance of asystem of education by common schools, for 


hanging the time for making the tri-ennial returns by the 








County Commissioners 

Secrion 1. Be it enacted, &.: That it shall be the duty R 
of the commissioners of each County to ascertain tri-enniall; 
with the assistance of the respective assessors, the exa 
number of taxable citizens residing in each school distri 
in their several counties and to certify the same under the 
hands and seals of office to the Superintendent of Comm 
Schools, who is hereby directed to adopt the number of taxa 
bles thus certified to him asthe basis of distribution ofthe stat 
appropriation, which said certificates shall be prepared ar 
transmitted on or before the first Monday of June, Anno 
Domini, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-Five y 

Approved April 17, 1865 

22? 
TITLES OF LOCAL SCHOOL ACTS } 

An act relating to Blue Hill Schocl House and ground i 
Delaware County 

An act to authorize the School Directors of the Boroug 
f Glasgow, Beaver County, to borrow money. 

An act authorizing an election of directors in Geness« 
independent School District in Potter County. 

An act to attach Henry Sanders and Jonathan Sanders t 
Centre Township, Snyder Connty, for school purposes 

An act to extend the provisions of an act, entitled an act 
to authorize the school directors of Chester and Delawar 
Counties to select sites for School Iouses, to the Counties 
of Indiana, Cambria and Jefferson 

An act to incorporate the South Western Normal Collec: 
of Pennsylvania 

An act to attach the real estate of Thomas Hasting and 
Gabriel Vastbinder of Pine Creek Township, Jefferson Cour 
ty, to the borough of Brookville, for School purposes. 

An act to authorize the school directors of the Boroug i 
of West Greenville, in Mercer County, to borrow money t 6 
erect a public school house in said borough. a 


A further supplement to an act consolidating the wards / ‘4 
of the city of Pittsburg for educational purposes, approved 
Feb. 9th, 1855, and the supplement thereto. 

An act to attach the farm of Isaac Rahm, of Frederic j 
Township, Montgomery County, to Marlborough school dis 
trict, for school purposes. 


of York and Lancaster counties to draw funds from the , 
County Treasury, to defray the expenses of teachers’ county 


An act to authorize the Superintendents of common schools 
institutes therein. 4 


An act to annex the real estate of William McSherry in a 
Germany township, Adams County, to the borough of Lit ; 
tlestown, for School purposes. q 


An act authorizing the school district of Covington, Clear 
field County, to borrow money for the erection of new 
school houses. 

An act to authorize the board of school directors of the 
Borough of Bloody Run, in the County of Bedford, to use 
surplus school funds for building purposes. 
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ani act authorising the schoo! directors of the Borough of 
Franklin, Venango County, to borrow money. 

An act to authorize the board of school directors of Ver- 
sailles township, Allegheny County, to levy and collect a per 
eapita tax for school purposes. 

An act to annex the real estate of Benjamin Herr in 
Hampton township, Allegheny County, to McCandless 
township, for school purposes. 

An act to authorize the school directors of the borough 
of Sharon in Mercer County, to borrow money to erect a 
public school house in said borough. 

An act to annex the real estate of Matthias Hanadale, in 
the township of Rose, Jefferson County, to the borough of 


Brookville, for school purposes. 
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nor stage to the school ; 


An act to change the time of levying and collecting the | 


school tax in the City of Erie. 
An act to form an Independent school out of parts of Pike 
and Monroe Counties, at the village of Bushkill. 





—y 


Poldiers Orphans. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, May 1865. 


| of the railroad depot, where nearly all the trains 
Pennsylvania Railroad, east and west, 


Number or OrnpHans ordered to be admitted to the dif- | 


ferent Schools and Institutions, to May 1, 1865: 


Quakertown School, Bucks County, 61 
Orangeville * Columbia ‘ 95 
MeAllistersville ‘ Juniata ‘ 109 
Paradise $s Lancaster ‘‘ 55 
Strasburg, - » = 57 
North Sewickley * Beaver ‘ 44 


Total of the more advanced pupils, 421 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 89 
Bridesburg Orphan School, Philadelphia, 29 
Childrens’ Home, Lancaster County, 34 
Orphan Asylum, York pe 4 


Prittsburg & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 19 


Pittsburg Childrens’ Home, 7 7 
Loysville School, Perry a 19 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler os 1 


202 


Total of the more juvenile pupils, 


Total of all ages, 





Directions for reaching these schools : 

Quakertown is within a mile of Quakertown station, on 
the North Pennsylvania Railroad, and about 39 miles from 
Philadelphia. The Third street passenger cars* ply to the 
station of this road, north, from Market street, every half 
hour; and the morning train leaves the city at 7:30 o’clock. 

Orangeville School is at Orangeville, a few miles north 
of Bloomsburg, the county seat. It is reached from the 
South, via Philadelphia and Erie R. R. to Northumberland, 
thence by Lackawanna and Bloomsburg R R. to Bloomsburg 
and thence by stage to Orangeville, six miles; fromthe west 
by the last named Railroad and stage, and from the North 
down the same railroad to Bloomsburg and stage. 

MecAllisterville is 8 miles from Mifflintown, the county 
seat of Juniata county, where most of the trains of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad halt to change passengers. A stage, 
conneeting with the early merning trains, leaves Mifflin at 
7, A. M., on Monday, Wednesday and Friday ; and one also 


and is reached, 


leaves Selinsgrove, in Snyder Co., on the Northern Central 


Railroad, for McdAllisterville, at 7, A. M., on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 

Paradise is within a quarter of a mile of the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad, at Leaman Place station, in Lancaster Co., 
where most of the trains stop. 

Strasburg is four miles from the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
at Leaman Place station, whence there is a railroad to 


Strasburg, making connection with the forenoon traiz 
New Brig 


‘here is neither railroad 


North Sewickley is nine miles from 


the Ft. Wayne & Chicago R. R. 


hte nh, on 


but pupils arriving by the forenoon 
trains, north or south, on the Thursday of each week. will 


be conveyed to the school, from New Brighton, by AZ. 


James Edgar, who resides near the station-house 
The Northern Home, 


of the street cars on Ninth street, 


Philadelphia, is reached by means 
running north. They 
stop within a short distance of the Institution. 

Bridesburg Orphan School is reached by the Third street 
passenger cars and their connections, which pass 
of the school, about four miles from Market street 

The Childrens’ Home, 


is in the City of Lancaster, 


in front 


of the City and County of Len- 
caster, a short distance south 
of the 
stop to change pas- 
sengers. 
The York t is in the Bo 


Orphan A sylu " 


York, 
either from the north or south, by the 
Northern Central Railroad ; or, from the east, by the branch 
railroad leading from Columbia, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road, to York. 


rough of 


The Pittsburg and Allegheny Orphan Asylum is in the 
City of Allegheny, over the river from Pittsburg 
The Pittsburg and Allegheny Childrens’ Home is also 


| in the City of Allegheny. 





tl 
| 


| vania Railroad and on the Juniata. 





The Loysville School is at Loysville, in Perry county, 
and about 14 miles from Newport station, on the Pennsyl- 
A stage leaves New- 
M., for Loysville, and thus 
accommodates passengers arriving from the west, at noon, 
and from the east, at 3, P. M. 

Zelienople Farm School is at Zelienople, in Butler county, 
near the Beaver county line. 


port daily, at 3 o’clock, P. 





Sotprers’ OrpHans Acts 

In order to present, at one view, the whole law regulating 
| this subject, we now again republish the acts of 1864 and 
1865. 

The plan for the education of these children, heretofore 
going so slowly into operation for want of certainty as to 
its continuance, is fully confirmed by the act of 1865. It 
shall now proceed with all the dispatch consistent with the 
importance of the subject and the many yet untried details 
of the enterprise. 

Hereafter, to save expense in printing and postage, and 
to secure uniformity in operation, the Instructions, Decig- 
ions and Proceedings generally, under this Trust, will be 
fully and regularly inserted, under the proper head, in this 
Journal. 

AN ACT : Authorizing the Governor to accept the Rona- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Section 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

in General Assembly met, and it it 1s hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That the Governor of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania be and is hereby authorized to 
accept the sum of fifty thousand dollars donated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, for the education and mainte- 
nance of destitute Orphan Children of deceased soldiers and 
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_ 








sailors, and appropriate the same in such a manner as he 
may deem best calculated to accomplish the object designed 
The accounts of said disbursements to 
be settled in the usual manner by the Auditor General, and 


by said donation. 
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the Governor to make report of the same to the next Legis- 


lature. Hewry C. Jounson, 


Joun P. Penny, 


Speaker of the Senate. 


Approved the sixth day of May, Anno Domini, one thou- 


sand eight hundred and sixty-four. A. G. Curtin. 


AN ACT : To provide for the continuance of the Education 
and maintenance of the destitute Orphans of the deceased 


soldiers and sailors of the State. 


Section 1. Bett enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
tn General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That in addition to the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars mentioned in the act entitled ‘‘an act au- 
thorizing the Governor to accept the donation of the Penn- 


sylvania Rail Road Company,’’ approved the sixth day of 


May one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, there is 
hereby granted the sum of Seventy-five thousand dollars 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


ated, for the education and maintenance, during the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, of the destitute 


orphan children of the deceased soldiers and sailors from 


this State in the service of the United States during the ex- 
isting rebellion, to be drawn on the warrant of the Gover- 


nor as it shall be needed, and to beexpended and accounted 
for in the manner directed in said act. 

Section 2. That the conveyances and transfers of the 
custody, care and control of said orphans, till their arrival 
at the age of sixteen years, heretofore made or hereafter to 
be made to the State Superintendent of soldiers orphans by 
their respective mothers, guardians, or next friends, shall be 
valid and binding upon said mothers, guardians and next 
friends, and upon said orphans for all the purposes of educa- 
tion and maintenance, till their arrival at said age; and 
that if said Orphans abscond or be withdrawn without his 
consent from the custody of the Superintendent, or from the 
institutions in which he shall place them. they and all per- 
sons withdrawing or harboring them, shall thereupon be- 
come liable to the provisions of the Acts of Assembly re 
lating to absconding apprentices. 

Section 3. That when any of said Orphans shall have 
arrived at the age of sixteen years, or sooner if deemed ex- 
pedient, said Superintendent shall, at the written request of 
said orphan, and of his or her mother, guardian or next 
friend, put or bind him or her out to such trade or employ- 


ment, and to such master, mistress, or employer, 1s shall | 


thus be requested, and for such term as shall expire, if a 
male at or before the age of twenty-one, and if a female at 
or before the age of eighteen years; in which indenture of 
apprenticeship there shall be included such covenants for 
the further education of the Orphan as said Superintend- 
dent shall prescribe; and such apprenticeship shall be in 
all other respects not herein provided for subject to the 
provisions of the Acts of Assembly relating to masters and 
apprentices. 
Signed. A. G. OLMSTED, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Ww. J. Turrecu, 


Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved the 23rd day of March, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five. 


Signed, A. G. Curtin. 





7m ° * J ° 
Original Communications. 
. IS EDUCATION A SCIENCE; 
Or, is there any such thing as a True Theory of Teaching? 
No task is more difficult than to encounter and 
successfully combat the deep-rooted prejudices of 
mankind. It is by no means easy to remodel those 
notions, which received their form in the nursery, 








grown with the growth and ripened with the matu. 
rity of manhood. Nor, perhaps, is it to be lament. 
| ed, that we are so constituted as to cling with per. 
tinacity to the ideas and notions formed in childhood 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. | aud inculcated during the whole period of our schoo! 


days. Such mental constitution tends to render the 
domain of thought more stable, to preserve it from 
anarchy and confusion—from intellectual revolutions. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that it has its evil. 
In all ages it has impeded the progress of science. 
It imprisoned and persecuted a Gallileo. It has 
brought to the stake many a martyr totruth. Thus 
much is premised, in order to bespeak a patient hear. 
ing, acd a careful consideration of some views which 
the writer has long entertained in regard to what he 
conceives to be radical errors in the methods of pri- 
mary education. Not thatthese views are altogeth- 
er new or peculiar to himself:—There are a few 
worthy and successful Teachers, who, if not so thor. 
oughly radical in their notions of reform, have seen 
the necessity of change in the modes of initiating 
the young mind into the processes of acquiring knowl- 
edge from books, and in their sphere, have been, and 
are accomplishing a good work ; but the great mass 
of teaching talent continues to plodon in the old 
beaten path. It was the way in which they and 
their fathers were led; and as they were never 
taught to think for themselves, forsooth there is 
no other. 

Now, is there no such thing as a science in Fdu- 
cation? Letus carefully examine and see if there 
be not a ‘‘ True Theory in Teaching,” capable of 
being reduced to practice, which, if it may not be 
termed a “ Royal Road to learning.” may yet serve 
to smooth the path up the rugged steep. To this 
end, let us look once again at this word Education. 
What does it mean? Its etymological is the true 
sense, in which the term should be employed: “To 
draw out,” “‘ to educe” the powers of the man ; intel- 
lectually, to develop the faculties of mind, ¢o ‘educe’ 
thought, and the power to reason; morally, to cul- 
tivate tha soul, to ‘educe’ the affections toward pro- 
per objects; and physically, to train the powers 
of body, fo educe muscular energy and vigor 
or, so that this machine may ever be in fit condition 
to do the behests of its governor within. From the 
very constitution. of our nature, or from the defi- 
_ciencies in language, we employ figurative terms to 

convey all our ideas on mental or moral subjects of 
thought; hence, kindred with this word, we have 
such terms as ‘ Jnstruct,’ beautifully expressive, in 
its etymology, of the process of laying the foundations 
and ‘bulding thereon’ the superstructure of the 
| mental and moral being ; ‘Inform,’ literally ‘ to give 
shape to,’ to mould, as it were, the shapeless, un- 
formed creature, into the rational thinking man.— 
Each and every of these terms is highly significant 
of the fact, that the process of developing the man 


| 


and which, ir each succeeding period of life, have | is by no means a cramming process, a filling the 
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storehouse of memory with crude undigested and in | of a market wagon cover, and who could not, if you 
many cases indigestible facts,—or even with the | would, step out of the old beaten path, do you ex- 
thoughts and opinions of others, though they may ercise your vocation, while we look on and criticise; 


be the deductions of sound reason. 
Science? It is well defined by Webster, to be, in 
Philosophy, “a collection of the general principles 
or leading truths relating to any subject, arranged 
in systematic order ;” or more briefly, systematical- 
y classified knowledge. We very properly speak of 
the science of medicine, and eall that man a learned 


Again, what is | and if we ply you with questions, deign te answer 
| them as best you may. 


Here steps out from the first form, a bright eyed 


| flaxen-haired boy of six years, head dropped for- 
| ward and to one side. Old F'.—Now, take your finger 
, out of your mouth, Johnny, and show the gentleman 
how well you can say your A, B, C’s. What's that 


Scientific Physician, who has thoroughly acquainted | (pointing to the letter A.) Pupil.—Eh-h-sir-I don’t 
himself with the anatomy of the human frame, has | know sir. Old F.-What! don’t you know that? that’s 


investigated deeply the pathology of disease, and 
made himself familiar with the various remedies, 
and their effects upon the human body. So with 


A. Pupil.—A-eh. Old F.—What’s this ? Pupil.—B- 
eh. Pupil—C-eh—Old F.—look on your book, 


| Johnny. Papil.—K-eh. Old F.—No! No, xo— 
equal justice may we call that man the learned Sci- | That’s E. 


Oh—you idle, good for nothing fellow, 


entific Educator, who not merely teaches the learned | will you never learn your letters? And so on to the 


sciences, but, who is himself well versed in the sci-| end of the column. 


ence of mind; who has made it the study of his life 
to know himself, and, in the study of the workings 
of his own inner life and by well timed and continu- 
ous observation of the operations of the minds of 
others, especially of the minds of young children, 
has learned the nature of the subject upon which 
he is to operate, and conforms his practice to the 
true principles of Mental Philosophy. 

The Science of Education then is but a branch of 
mental science. True ;—but, asks the objector, 
should it not rather be termed an Art? Not more 
an art than Pharmaceutics, which is that science 
which teaches the proper preparing and compounding 
of medicines ; or Therapeutics, that part of medicine 
which respects the discovery and application of 
remedies for disease, teaching the use of diet and of 
medcines, both essential parts of one grand whole, to 
wit, the Science of Medicine. The Science of 
Teaching, is to the Science of Mind, what Therapeu- 
tics is to the Science of Medicine. It is that science 
which teaches the adaptation of the proper appliances 
to the development of the mind, and the modes of 
using them. 

It is not our purpose to present in this article a 
system of Mental philosophy, or even to discuss any 
part of that subject as such. But having attempted 
to show that there is such a thing as science in edu- 
cation, that teaching is not a mere art to be ac- 
quired, as a school-girl learns to play upon a musi- 
cal instrament, by practice ; we propose in the small 
space which remains to us, to look at some of the 
appliances for the development of mind in the pri- 
mary departments of our schools, and enquire, 
whether, if at all adapted to the ends intended, 
they are properly used ;—aud here of all other de- 
partments, let us not forget that education, so far 
as intellect is concerned, implies an awakening of 
mind, a quickening of thought. 

And, now, you old fogy, who have become an 
expert in the art of teaching, by long years of prac- 
tice—whose mind is warped, as the steam bent bow 





Now, Mr. Old Fogy, let me 
ask you, first, how long has that boy been at his let- 
ters? Old F. Oh, I don’t know—may be three months 
—yes,—ever since school began in the Fall, I can’t 
get his attention. Visitor—Is he stupid at other 
things? Don’t he play with spirit, and enjoy the 
sports of the play ground? Old F.—Oh yes, he is 
too full of his pranks and mischief, even in school 


| He can play and do anything else—but I can't 


get him to take his book. Visitor—Mr. Old 
Fogy—suppose you were young, as you once were, 
full of life, and with all the curiosity and inquis- 
itiveness of childoood, eager to know things and 
their uses; pray tell me, what delight could you take 
in these arbitrary signs and their names, in which 
you could discover neither beauty nor significance ? 
Wouldn’t you soon become disgusted with your 
book? Is it wonderful that Johnny shows no inter- 
est in that which has in’itself nothing to attract, 
nothing to wake up thought ? 

Without waiting for the replies of our friend Old 
Fogy, let us follow little Johnny in his educational 
career under the tuition of this sage 
(what a misnomer!) Six months hence, we find 
that by dint of ‘ perseverance and molasses,’ or the 
birch, he has mastered the names of the letters in 
the Alphabet, and has so far possessed himself of 
their functions, as to put them together in words of 
one and two syllables ; and he is befinning to read. 
Mark you, by this time, his habits of inattention to the 
sense of the symbol are fixed. He never has been 
taught to assodiate ideas with the printed words, and 
how should such a thing as connected thought in the 
assemblage of words be suggested to his untutored 


Instructor [ 


mind. They might as well be arranged in vertical 
columns, as in the spelling book:—Does Johnny's 
love for his book»grow with his growth? 
his mental increment, upon such fodder. As well 
might you expect our brave and hardy soldiers,who 
by the mishaps of war have fallen into the hands of 
worse than savage barbarians at the South, to come 
out of their miserable pens and dungeons, hale and 


Yes, with 
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hearty, after their bodies have been subjected to the | the respective authors, for which considerable pre- 
scorching suns, the damp chilly nights of a south- | vious reading is often demanded and some knowledge 
ern clime, while they are fed, if at all, upon the ; of classical allusions, which should either have been 
scanty allowance of rustybacon and musty meal—as | obtained by special individual research, or, by ex- 
that the bright though mischievons little Johnnies | planations given by the teacher? In a word, such 
should escape from sach intellectual prison-houses, | lessons require, for their fall comprehension, the ex- 


aod from under the tutelage of such a Squiers, with 
* sound minds in sound bodies.” 


But we are admonished that this article is exceed- | 


ing proper dimensions and we will forbear for the 


preset. Perhaps on another occasion we may fol- 


low our little hero further in his wearisome pursuit | 
after larnin,—-and conclude by suggesting some bet- | 


ter way. 
March 20, 1865. VIsrITror. 
oor 
WORK FOR INSTSTIUTES. NO, 14. 
Promotion in Schools. 

Scarcely any kind of action among teachers is at- 
tended with more unsatisfactory results, than that 
of transferring pupils to the different positions of 
advancement. Terhaps, a few of these difficulties 
may be as well illustrated by actual experience,—as 
every observirg teacher may have encountered some 
of them on entering upon the duties of the school- 
room. 

Ata District Institute, a short time since, a lady 
to whom this subject was referred, made a report, 
which excited more interest from the fact that the 
circumstances introduced occurred in the line of 
her own experience. 

When she came to take charge of —— school, one 
of the first circumstances to attract her observation 
was the very singular classtfication! In this, the 
only point of uniformity remarked, was that for 


a number of the recitations, pupils of nearly the | 


same séze were congregated ! while the state of pro- 
gress in the respective performances was nearly as 
various as what might have been supposed, by a 
teacher making an indiscriminate selection of a 
class, without ever having heard a recitation from 
apy one of the members. She mentioned among her 
reading classes, one in Sander’s 5th. Here there 
were several who were the size of young men and 
women, but whose knowledge of words certainly 
not beyond the 3rd. She stated that our judicious 
superintendent was lately present during the recita- 
tion of this class, to which he gave a very thor- 
ough review, embracing the very elements of the ex- 
ercise,—such as Orthography, Orthoepy, Articula- 
tion, Accent, Emphasis, and Inflections, &c., &.— 


As might have been supposed, these were topics on 


which several of the class had never before received 
any instruction, and yet, from their position in this 
class it should be presumed that they were familiar 
with sueh rudimentary lessons. But when it was 


ercise of mature minds; and in order that minds 
'may be the proper recipients of such instruction, 
| whatever may have been their natcve power, they 
| must first have been initiated in the use of simple 
| language, and thus made acquainted with the ele- 
ments of knowledge. 

The very injadicious arrangements exhibited in 
| this class, may illustrate the want of a proper dispo- 
' sition of the members in others. There was quite 
|as much diversity shown in the attainments of the 
‘members of other classes—of this, the recitations 
| in Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography gave am- 

ple evidence. 
| As might be supposed, there was some variety in 
the views given in reference to the causes of the im- 
| proper arrangement of the classes in this school; 
| but, after some discussion, the members of the Insti- 
| tute came to the conclusion, that the principal ones 


| might be designated as follows : 
| 1. A desire in the teacher to please the employers 


and pupils by advancing them to positions for which 
their attainments were entirely inadequate. 


| 2. The urgent wish (often expressed by the sup- 
| porters of the schools) that their backward children, 
of considerable size, may not be put in classes with 
little children, where the contrast in their respective 
attainments may appear striking ! 
In conclusion I would just add, the Reporter, in 
the present instance, was instructed to make some 
| material changes in her classes. 
Newtown, March, 1865. 
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ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY. 
| With Special Reference to English Grammar. 


HuMANITAS. 
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BY L. F. 
XO. 7. 
English Grammar. 


BITTLE. 


| English Grammar respects the analysis and syp- 
thesis of English sentences. 

An English Sentence is a combination of English 
words, which expresses thought, and which is so far 

independent in sense and construction that it can 

| stand alone; as: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
wag with God, and the Word was God.” 
| “Truth is mighty above all things, and will pre- 
vail.” 

“T still live.” 





observed that they generally failed in these, how} This definition of an English sentence is the best 


could it be supposed that they could be prepared | that can be given. Its phraseology may be varied, 
to comprehend, to any extent, the subject-matter of | perhaps improved, but the sense must remain intact. 
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SEGAL ar es 


So we conclude, after much reading and reflection 
on the subject. 
This distinguishes it from a phrase, which indicates 
merely related ideas. It isa combination of words. 
This distinguishes it from a discourse, which is an 
assemblage of phrases themselves. It is so far in- 
dependent in sense and construction that it can 
stand alone. This distinguishes it from all combi- 
nations that express thought, but that have not the 
ability to stand by themselves. Of such are the fol- 
lowing : 
“Tf he should go—” 

“When you shall have entered the house—” 
“ And he said—” 

The reader at once perceives that these are defi- 
cient in self-sustaining power—that they need some- 
thing to support them both in sense and construc- 
tion. The distinctive lines drawn in @ previous es- 
say, in reference to idea, thought, and cogitation, are 
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A sentence expresses thought.— | character of a sentence ; 


3. The Interrogative mode is the ¢nte 
as, ‘‘ Will John 


rr gateve 


come ¢ 


4. The Optative mode is the wishing character 
of a sentence; as, “‘ May you be happy ? 
5. The Precative mode is the petztéonative char- 


acter of a sentence; as, “ Forg 


6. The Imperative mode is the imperate 


ter of a sentence; as, “Depart from m« 


The unzon of mode and constructive independence 
| is the great characteristic, the “sine qua non,” of 
every sentence. ‘This truth has been overlooked by 
the Grecian Grammarians and their followers; con- 
sequently their definitions of the greatthoug rep- 
resenter, the sentence, are either inadequate or ab 
surd. 

English Grammar is divid to two parts, Ety 
mology and Syntax. 

Etymology is defined below 

Syntax respects the synthesis of English senten 


of great importance in understanding the nature of | : . iter 
| ces, and comprises the rales for their formation 


a sentence. 


Sentences are of two kinds, semple and compound. | 


A simple sentence is one that expresses only one 
thought ; as, “‘ God is love.” 

A compound sentence is one that expresses more 
than one thought; as, ‘He came to his own, and 
his own received him not.” 

Compound sentences are of various sorts, as, suc- 


cessive, inverted, involved, elliptical, close, compact, | 


or loose. 

A sentence is a self-sustaining, thought express- 
ing combination of words. 

To sentences belong independence and mode. 

Independence : 
stand alone in sense and construction. 
ity, or element, of all sentences. 
some words and phrases, and always to the principal 
Some 


The fol- 


clause, if the sentence is compound. sen- 
tences have more of this than others have. 
lowing have a high degree of it: 
“The boy who studies will improve.” 
Delays are dangerous.” 
But these have little of it: 
“And they said, we know him.” 
‘Bat past is all his fame.” 

Mode, or Mood: This is the character which a 
sentence, or part of a sentence, derives from the pe- 
culiar nature of the thought expressed. There are 
six kinds of mode; namely, the indicative, the sub- 


Jjunetive, the interrogative, the optative, the preca- 


five,and the empe rative. 


l. The Indicative mode is the declarative charac- 
ter of a sentence ; as, “John has come”—“ John 
has not come.” 

2. The Subjunctive mode is the conditional char- 
acter or part of a sentence; as, “Jf John come, I 
shall see him.” 


It also belongs to | 


l. KerymMoLoey. 


Ktymology respects the analysis of English sen- 


tences, and treats of the classification and proper- 
ties of their constituent parts. 

The constituent parts of English sentences are 
Members, Clauses, Phrases, Parts of Speech, and 


Punctuation-marks. Some sentences have all these 
parts ; others, few of them 
Mi mobe rs. 
Members are the subdivisions of a long « und 


| sentence, which expresses two or more thoughts. 


This is the ability of a sentence to | 
[t isa qual. | 


The following sentence from Shakspeare contains 


four members, each of whi -+h expresses two thoughts: 


““As Casar loved me, I weep for him ; he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 1 hon- 
\or him; but ashe was ambitious, I slew him.” 
Clauses are parts of a compound sentence, each 
of which expresses but one thought; as, “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath; but grit is words 
stir up anger.” [2 clauses. | 
*hrases are those sentential parts which express 
merely related ideas ; as, “I am afraid o/ lest 
I have bestowed upon you labor 7 wn. 3 
| phrases. | " 
The preceding explanations of members, clau- 
ses, and phrases are not intended as formal defini- 
tions. The division of sentences into members is of 


into clauses and 


that 
phrases is of the greatest moment in sentential an- 


little practical importance ; 


alysis. 

Parts of speech are grammatical classes of words 
based on the actual rank or office of the words as 
parts of asentence, 

Punctuation-marks are characters used to sepa- 
rate parts of written sentences, or to make certain 
distinctions not made by the words themselves. 


A full comprehension of the sentential parts men- 
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tioned,comprises a thorough knowledge of the science | 
of English Grammar. They should be presented 
and explained to the pupil in the foregoing order ; 
and he who can not readily comprehend them in this | 
order, has not yet reached that degree of mental de- 
velopment, which is necessary in the study of lan- 
guage as a science. 
Turoorsvinir, N.Y. 


REPORT 


On the most Effectual Means of Imparting Moral Instruc- 
tion to Pupils. 


Read before the Miglin County Teachers’ Assocta- 
tion at Belleville, January 21,1865. By D. H. 
Zook 
“That which makes a good constitution must 

keep tt, viz: Men of wisdom and virtue ;—qualtties 

that, because they descend not with worldly inhert- 
tance, must be careftdly propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth.” 

These words were uttered by that truly great man, 
William Penn, the founder of our noble old Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and they express, 
tersely and forcibly, a truth which deserves to be 
most carefully pondered by every one who has the 
good of his country at heart. No thoughtful edu- 
eator, looking at the present unhappy condition of 
our country, can fail to comprehend, that our only 
hope of future safety and prosperity as a nation, lies 
in the careful moral training of youth; for it is only 
men of wisdom and virtue, sustained by a virtuous 
and intelligent yeomanry, that can guides the ship 
of state safely through the fearful tempests which 
In a republic like ours the sta- | 





so often assail it. | 
bility of the government depends in an eminent de- | 
gree upon the intelligence and virtue of the people. | 
The masses need to be instructed in the arts and | 
sciences, made acquainted with agriculture, com. | 
merce and trade, with the science of government,— 
especially their own,—and to have an are 
knowledge of passing events ;—in a word, they need 
to be enlightened. All this is necessary that they | 
may exercise wisely the right of suffrage and avoid | 
being made the dupes of wicked and designing men. | 
Intelligence alone, however, is not sufficient to 
preserve a republic from downfall. Of this fact 
Greece and Rome furnish striking W hat 
was it that caused the overthrow of those nations ? 
Corruption and wickedness, undoubtedly. And if 
we have any cause to fear that our great republic | 
will ever share a like fate, it arises, not so much | 
from a want of intelligence, as from a sad want 
of sterling integrity and patriotism, both in the peo- 
ple and in those by whom the affairs of government | 
We need, above all things else, | 


proofs. 


are administered. 


a virtuous yeomanry,—a people among whom the arts | 
of peace and the principles of the christian religion 
are generally understood and observed, and who | 
abhor every form of national and social vice,—such 
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as profanity, intemperance, licentiousness, robbery, 
slavery, murder, and the like,—all of which exist 
to a lamentable extent in our country. 

There is manifestly only one way in which we can 
hope effectually to make the coming generation of 
the American people better than the present, and 
that is, by a virtuous training of the young,—teach. 
ing them beth by example and precept to shun vice 
and to lead pure and holy lives. A prime necessity 
of our times is a strict observance of the now ap. 
parently forgotten maxim of inspired wisdom :— 
“ Train up a child tn the way he should go, and 
when he ts old he will not depart from it.” Child. 
ren must not be simply told but trazned, to love and 
to practice the good and avoid the evil. 

‘ew things can be more painfully evident than 
this, that the moral training of children is, as a 
general thing, sadly neglected. To see evidences 
of this, we need not look beyond our own doors and 
streets. It is to be feared that the sum total of all 
the moral training which many children get, is that 
which comes to them after night-fall in the streets 
among vicious companions,—a training essentially 
immoral ;—and yet how frequently and forcibly are 
parents urged, in holy writ, to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.— 
Looking at the condition of things around us, the 
general character of the young everywhere and 
their defective home training, what well-founded 
hopes, if any, can we entertain that the coming gen- 
eration will be any more virtuous than the present ? 
We fear, none. 

The moral education of the young is, therefore, 
a matter of the highest importance, whether we con- 


sider it in a national or a social point of view, and 


demands, at the hands of every parent and every 


| educator in the land, the most careful and candid 


attention. Hence, too, the question before us is 
pertinent and deserves from us more than a passing 
thought. 

Of course it is not presumed that any amount 
of moral instruction, given by a pious and compe- 
tent teacher, can effectually counteract the evil in- 
the best re- 
sults can be attained only when parents and teachers 
Happy 


indeed are the circumstances of that teacher who, 


home training ; 


fluences of improper ng ; 


unite to accomplish the object in view. 


in all his plans for securing the highest good of his 
pupils, enjoys the cheerful co-operation of thought- 
The duty of 


ful parents ! imparting moral instruc- 


tion to the young, resting, as it does, alike upon 
parents and teachers, should be conscientiously per- 
formed by both. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that moral 
empressions m y be made upon the minds of pupils 
by means of the upright example of the teacher.— 
The silent influence of the christian graces, con- 
tinualiy manifested in the presence of a school, will 


not be lost upon the pupils. A kindly disposition, 
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a patient temper, an unwavering adherence to truth, 
and a general propriety of deportment and lan- 
guage,—all manifestations of genuine excellence of 
character,—cannot fail to impress themselves in a 
marked degree upon the trusting hearts of children. 
Children are close observers, sharp critics, and are 
prone to imitate whatever strikes them as excellent 
in the character of a teacher whom they love ; 
hence, they should have pure models only presented 
for their imitation. A teacher's influence upon his 
pupils will assuredly be felt in time ;—for good, if h« 
be a good man; for evil, if otherwise. 

The first requisite, therefore, in order to have 
moral instruction worthily imparted to pupils, is a 
teacher competent to impart it,—a man of undoubt- 
ed integrity, unsullied purity of life, and unvarying 
agreeableness of manners,—a man whose life is “a 
living epistle, known and read of all men.” It is 
not enough that he be simply a moral man; a sim- 
ple absence of immoral practices and unchaste lan- 
guage is not enough; a negative morality can at 
best produce purely negative results. To be com- 
petent to impart moral instruction successfully, the 
teacher must be a truly religious man, possessed of 


} 


positive moral and religious qualities, and “ having | 


the love of God shed abroad in his heart.” As well 
might we hope to reap golden harvests from the 
sterile desert, as that moral instruction can be 
effectively imparted by other than a religious man. 
The Pennsylvania School Law wisely contemplates 
the exclusion of all persons of immoral conduct 
from the school room, and parents and directors 
cannot be too carefal that its excellent provisions, 
in this respect, be rigidly enforced. What we urgent- 
ly need, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, is a band of thoroughly competent, pious 
christian men and women to be teachers of youth. 
In the second place, moral impressions may be 
of pupil: 


perly conducted ope ning exercises. 


made upon the minds by means of pro- 
In every weil- 


gular duties of the day are 


conducted school the re 
begun by appropriate religious exercises, and these, 
fitly managed, can hardly fail of producing good 
results. 


Upon being called to orderin the morning. a few 


a fixed time—should be allowed 
the pupils to become quietly seated. As soon 


minutes—always 
perfect order is secured, the teacher and pupils may 
join together in singing a hymn, after which a care- 
fully selected chapter from the Bible should be read 
by the teacher, or, if preferred, by the pupils form- 
[f the teacher be 
. . . . . f 
a religious man—a professing christian—As before 


ed into a class for the purpose. 


intimated, the reading should be followed by a brief 
and appropriate prayer. It needs no argument 
here, I trust, to show the entire propriety of begin- 
ning each day’s labor in the school room by an ac- 
knowledgment of God’s over-ruling, all-pervading | 
providence in the affairs of men, and a prayer to 


| are likely to'be comprehended by 
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him for needed guidance and assistance in duties so 
laborious and responsible. 
Care should be taken to select appropriate pass 


ages of scripture for school-room reading 


such as 
the majority of 
the pupils and calculated to keep before their minds- 
the great distinctive features of the christian re- 
ligion,—such as will if possible have a bearing, more 
or less direct, upon their conduct and foster in them 
a devout habit of mind,—inculeating the great lead 
ing duties of life, love of God, good-will to men 

No one will pretend to affirm, that all parts of the 
bible are equally well adapted for school reading, 
and, hence, there is room left for a wise choice in 
the selection of pieces, Unless this be done, there 
is danger that the exercise may relapse into a life- 
less, unfeeling formality, productive of no good re 
sults, and to be gone through with as speedily as 
possible. The fact is, these opening exercises, from 
first to last, should be of a sincert ly devout and re- 
ligious nature, and as such they should be regarded 


and valued by both teacher and puy W hen en- 


tered upon in this spirit each day, they may be made 
an effectual means of imparting moral instruction 
and of fostering in the minds of scholars a reverence 
for sacred things. 


Another means of making good and 


pressions upon the minds of scholars is, t 
szonal stinging of appropriate and tiful hymns 


| 


and songs. In no way can pure and ennobling sen- 


timents be more indeli NY fixed in the mind than 


when embodied in a song, : 


effec ‘ 


od sung with spirit and 


Singing may thus be made a potent means 


of strengthening good resolutions and awakening 
renerous emotions In the heart. There is no telling 
the good effects which such There’s a 


Friend that’s Miver Near,“ Kind W can Never 


Die,” and the like, may Lave upon pupils in the 
habit of singing them ft qaently When care is 
taken that no songs a introduced to the sx hool 
but such as conv ntiments wu ptionably 
rood, 1 I J 9) it mes ind rectly 
b USE, ¢ n i 

Lb yon iaw icted id beconil system ol 
daily opening ¢ es it is, perhaps, unwise to 
have stated } i 1 day for fhe express pur 
pose of giving moralinstraction. Direct incidental 
ins t mH 11 Db d upon, 
and should be given whenever suitable opportuni 
ties occur. There is great danger that pupils may 
steel their hearts against instruction of amoral nature 


regularly repeated, and thus defeat the very object 
had in view. Constantly surrounded by his pupils, 


for six hours out of every twenty-four, the common 


school teacher can hardly fail of finding frequent 
opportunities to drop words of wisdom and prudent 
counsel into some hearts prepared to receive them 
Words thus fitly spoken are indeed “ like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 
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The Recitation, in 1 which teacher and pupils are 
brought into the closest relation, furnishes perhaps 
the best opportunity of imparting incidental moral 
instruction. Prof. Wickersham, in his excellent 


” 


work on “School Economy,” makes some very just 
remarks upon this subject, which I shall quote in 
conclusion :—‘“ A teacher alive to the importance 
of his work will meet occasions, during the progress 
of every lesson, when he can call attention to a 
moral truth, or give strength to a moral habit. He 
can scatter, now and then, a good seed which will 
take root in the fruitful soil, that the circumstances 
of the class have made fallow. A good thought or 
a noble purpose may even find sustenance in a hard 
heart, as a seed lodged on a rock may germinate 
within its rocky crevices and obtain sufficient nour- 
ishment to grow. But to impart moral instruction 
properly, requires the most delicate management.— 
No instrument of art is so complex as the human 
mind,—none so nicely attuned as the human heart: 
what skill is, then, required to place man in harmony 


with his fellow men and at peace with God!” 








Selections from ihe Dewapapers, 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
TEACHER. 


It is not sufli sient that a man should be physical- 
ly and intellectually educated. He has a moral dis- 
position, and this likewise needs culture. With the 
two former essentials, he may be able to do an im 
mense amount of work in the physical and intellec- 
tual world, but unless the latter be properly trained 
he will prove a curse to humanity, instead of a bli 
sing. ‘The very fact that the moral nature is capa- 
ble of cultivation, is a powerfal argument ia favor 
of training it. 

The moral qualifications of the teacher should 
not be overlooked. ‘Tv be truly educated he must 
possess qualifications. His work must not be con- 
fined to the training of those faculties ‘which give 
the pupils power to secure worldly intere re He 
has a higher mission to fulfill. ‘The heart should be 
educated. ‘The child is tobe prepared for immor- 
tality ; not only fur society here, but for a member- 
ship in Heaven. The teacher must endeavor to 
check the animal disposition ; he must guard the 
pupil from the baneful influence of daily temptation. 
To fill these requirements he must be an exemplary 
man; in all his uctions he must be impelled by high 
moral motives ; he must be a model of mora! per- 
fection. 

The following are the characteristics of the truly 
moral teacher: 

1. He should love Justice. Man created with a 
social disposition, is placed in daily intercourse with 
his fellows. ‘This relation gives rise to many obli- 
gations which we owe to our neighbor, and also, to 
certain claims which we may demand of him. ‘The 
teacher should clearly understand these obligations 
and claims. He must understand them in order to 
instil correct moral principles into the minds of the 
young. He must endeavor to uproot from the garden 
of the mind, the weeds of selfishness. H 
sipate all expressions of jealousy, hatred and re- 
venge, and inculcate a spirit of kindness and for- 








inust dis- 











bearance. He must be a eonscientious man, and 
thus guided by high ideas of justice and right, he 
will be able to perform his duties. 

2. He should understand the nature of Con- 
It is not necessary for us to prove that he 
should possess the power to discriminate between 
right and wrong. when they are manifested either in 
himself or in others. This power is of the greatest 
moment tous. Jt guards us against the promptings 
of follies and vices. It guides us in our actions,—in 
short, itis theinner light of our being. 

To understand the nature of, and to comprehend 
the methods of reaching this inner sense, are of the 
utinost importance to the teacher, It is the strong 
right arm of school government. The old method 
of reaching the mind by torturing the body is being 
discarded, and the appeal to reason and morality 
raining ground yearly. 

‘The teacher, whose conscience is well trained and 
+ gg is abright example for the pupil to imi- 


Scie7ce. 


tate. f all his actions indicate that he has a tender 
conscience, and that he scorns injustice, what an in- 
fluence for good is cast around him! He is loved 


by bis pupils, and he is respected by all. ‘Too high 
a degree of moral culture cannot be demanded of 
the teacher. ‘lo be morally qualified is not suffi- 
cient. Morality without religion will not sustain 
a teacher; he must be areligious being; he owes it 
to himself, to the children whom he instructs, and 
to his Maker. 


ious training in the 
! that sectarian ideas will 
be inculeated. But while we demand a religious 


= , 1* 
some persons onject to reiig 
’ 


school-room, on the ground 


spirit, we want itfree frcm all bigotry. No teacher 
has a right to force his opinions upon his pup! ls, but 


there are many well-grounded general truths which 





should be taught tothe young. The youthful mind 
is easily impressed. If right principles are not in- 
stilled in youth, they will seldom take root in after 

life.—P tts De mor “atic Standard. B. E. 

vo 
GENIUS. 
There is no error more common or injurious to 
|man than the opinion in regard to genius, namely, 
hat it is an especial gift of God to certain individ- 
ual t ur common 1 Nature, partial it 
the distribution of intellect to the human family, has 
ud me it and distinguished, without 
any additional labor or exertion on the part of those 
on whom ee eee 

llow many young men are endowed with all the 
necessar’ Taculties to enable them to become orna- 
ments country and a glory to the age in 
which th \ hey knew the powers that lie dor- 
mant in them. If vy examine the history of per- 
sons whose names have been handed down from time 
to as 1 distinguished of the earth, we will 
it they, through the proper use ol the talents 


which God gave to them, by close application of 
their minds and continued perseverance, distinguish- 
ed themselves. 

Our minds are formed on the progressive princi- 
ple, and there is scarcely a limit to their improve 
ment. Ifence, if we wish to acquire knowledge-— 
if we wish to become wise and good, we must not 
expect to be able to gr rasp the depths of science at 
ouce, or to overieap the Uars Of Ignorance at a sin- 
e bound. Slow but sure, should be our motto; de- 
termination, our watchword ; and then will the bright 
ff a glurious future be spread out before 


tion is his intellect—his mind 
by which he ascends the sweet-scented path of science; 


Man’s grand distin 





th 














by which he soars through the regions of space, and 
takes an imaginary view of the universe of God.— 
But the mind uncultivated to a certain extent is 
dead, and can form no proper idea of the wisdom, 
greatness and glory of its creator. The elements of 
genius are implanted in the bosom of every individ- 
nal, to a greater or less extent, and all that is re- 
quired to show the brilliancy of its lustre is to put 
it to action. Perseverance—unflinching persever- 
ance alone can make a genius, and I feel assured that 
no one has ever become celebrated without it. Deep 
mysteries fly from before it; rough and rugged ways 
become smooth when it approaches; obstacles of 
stupendous magnitude are easily removed by its 
mighty power; great difficulties are looked upon as 
ebm but gradually they disappear, and 
perseverance | prociaim« d conqueror. Persever- 
ance grasped the thunderbolts of Jove and dragged 
them tothe earth. It calculated the distances to 
the different planets, and their periodical movements. 
It discovered the universal law of attraction, and its 
great importance to the material world. It has ex- 
posed to our view many of the mysteries of nature, 
which can only be comprehended by deep and con- 
tinued thought. We never know our strength un 
til we apply it. It isso with the mind ; its power 
can only be tested by putting it to work, and the 
more it is exercised the stronger will it become. 

if mankind could be made sensible of the value and 
glory of that ere principle, methinks that 


ignorance and vice of every character would take 
their everlasting flight from this earth of ours. 
+} > 


Young man, do you thirst for fame ? Do you desire 
that your name may be handed down to future gen- 
erations us one of the world’s greatest and noblest 


characters ? Then let me urge you to make good use 
of the talents which our Creatcr has given you 

Wrestle for it as did Jacob with the angel of the 
Lord, and I promise you success beyond your most 


anguine expectations. Although difficulties and 


do:bts may surround you through a long night of 
mental toil, the conquering power of perseveranc 
will bring you untold success in the morning. Th 
more diligently ve have ruggled. the more ear 


estly y u have labored, the more brilliantly will the 


sun of fame spread its beams over the commupity in 
which you h ve thus toiled. Let me point you to 
a Patrick Henry, an Elisha Burritt, and a host of 
others, who by t their own exertions have distingush- 
ed themselves as statesmen and scholars. 


Young lady, 
you; you havea mind which, if carefully polished, may 
shine bright as a star in the deep vault of Ileaven. 
Let it not be hidden in its darkened chamber, but 
bring it forth, and let its brilliancy be made known to 
the world.— Lewistown Gazelle. Berea 


you have genins slambering within 


oy 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The difficulty is, education does not usually point 
the female heart to its true resting-place. That 
dear English word “home” is not half so powerful 
a talisman as “the world.” Instead of the saluts ary 
truth, that happiness is in duty, the y are thought to 
consider the two things tota! ly distinct ; and that 
whoever seeks one must sacrifice the other. 

The fact is, our girls have no home education.— 
When quite young they are sent to schools where 
no feminine employments, no domestic habits, can 
be learned; end there the y continue till they “ come 
out” into the world. After this, few find any time 
to arrange and make use of, the mass of elementary 
knowledge they have acquired ; and fewer still have 
either leisure or taste for the inelegant, everyday 
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duties of life. Thus prepared they enter upon mat 
rimony. Those early habits, which would have made 
domestic care a light and easy task. have never been 
taught, for fear it would interrupt their happiness ; 
and the result is, when cares come,—and come they 
must,—they find them misery. I am convinced that 
indifference and dislike between husband and wife 
are more frequently occasioned by this great error 
in education than by any other cause 

The bride is awaked from her de lightful dream, in 
which carpets, vases. sofas, white J he s, and pear! 
ear-rings are oddly jumbled up wi r lover’s leoks 
and promises. P erh ips she would hs surprised if 
she knew exactly how much of th 
being engaged, was owing to the afor¢ 


fascination of 
said inanimate 








concerns 3e that as it will she is awakened by the 
unpleasant conviction that cares devolve upon her 
And what effect does this produce upon her charac- 
ter? Do the holy and tender influences of domestic 
love render self-denial and exertion a bliss No!- 

They would have done so had she be h property 
educated ; but now she gives way to unavailing 
rretfulness and repining ; and her husband is at first 
pained, and finally disgusted, by hearing [ never 
knew what care was when I lived my father’s 
house.” “If I were to live my life over again, | 
would remain single as long as | lid, thout the 
risk of being an old maid.” How injudicious, how 
short sighted is the policy which thus mars the 
W hole happine ss of life, in order to make a few brief 
years more gay and brilliant! 

We have known many instan f domestic ruin 
and discord pr duced by this mistaken ndulgence 
of mothers. We have never kn where 

i vectim aa il id J l 
ier early habit - Vi ‘a y t ind very 
miable g but | ht p ti } iseless 
a rag baby would LO ail intent ba es, have 
been as eflicient a partner 5! r a young 
lawyer, v without property, but wit l and ing 

ing practice. r I ul to ( 

he did not know ho Her \ vO 
him in debt. He « not | he 1 
to convince and T t her ind 

eplng re li a | i oO { } 
| 

vhen J d at home mot e ( 
everything.” IT inally poverty ca lim * Like 
n armed man,” and he went into a remote town in 
the western States to teacha s¢ Te) Hi wife fold- 
ed her hands and cried, while he, weary and discou- 
raged, actuall: ’ came | me irom he ul cook his 
own supper. “At last his patience and her love for 
him, impelled her to exertion. She primised to 
learn to be useful; if he would teach he: And she 
did learn! y d the change in her hal radually 
wrought such a change in her | and’s fortune, 


that she might bring up her daughter idleness, 
i . 

had not experience taught her that econ: my isa very 

hard and tiresome study, after we are tw nty years 

old.— Mount Joy Herald, Lancaster C 


co 


DEPRAVITY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The spirit of recklessness which precedes a Presi- 
dential election, seems to be contagious. Like colds 
and coughs, it attacks a whole community at once, 
runs its course and then dies out. Even the dogs 
about the streets grow snappish and cross. It 
seizes the boys and forthwith they disturb lectures, 
public exhibitions, and religious meetings and alarm 
quiet old ladies with their strange : ntl s. Then goes 
up a howl against the public school. The public 
school teacher should never, no, never tolerate such 
things. All the young rowdyism of the borough is 
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charged upon the boys of the public school. 
or two of moral depravity is found in some boys 
who are in school perhaps two half days in a week, 
and immediately the public schools are charged with 
being hot beds of corruption, worthy of Sodom the 
day before it was purified by fire and brimstone. 

These are serious charges, and too many persons 
believe them. Is it true that the chiidren of this 
community are worse than those of the country or 
of other communities? If so, is the public school 
responsible? No doubt, we have boys precocious 
in iniquity, rade and impudent—they are shrewd in 
mischief, but dwarfed in their moral natures. ‘Their 
conversation is interlarded with oaths and vulgar- 
ity. ‘They smoke cigars, and would not object to 
tasting a julep. But few such boys are found in the 
public school, or in any school, except the street 
schools. 

We allow that some bad boys belong to the public 
schools: when they are in school, the teachers are 
responsible for their conduct, but the schools bave 
them but six hours in the twenty-four, when they 
attend regularly. Where are they the rest of the 
time ? 

Under the control of their parents, who cannot 
shift the whole government on to the shoulders of 
the teachers, and charge all vices to schvol account. 

The lack of home discipline. of parental restraint, 
is a fruitful cause of evil. Head-strong children 
govern careless and weak parents. ‘The greatest 
difficulty teachers have to contend with, is the want 
of hearty co-operation on the part of fathers and 
mothers, in enforcing a strict and uswerving school 
discipline. The systenr of government sustained by 
love alone, is wonderful to read or talk about, but 


poor frail humanity will find it successful only 
Utopia. 
Judicions severity is in the end, true benevolence 


and real kindness. [ear of punishment is a law of 
nature, in the physical as well as in the mental and 
moral world. Were there no physical pur 


connected eee drunkenness or crime, he 

would men hesitate to plunge into excess? Wher 
an adept in st reet accomplishment enters § ol he 
submits only when he feels the strong hand of pow 
holding him. When his moral faculties ha | 
deve loped, kindness will govern } nN, 2s the wild 
horse subd l¢ d, submits to be | d byaec tild \ et 
how often, when a teacher enforces his rales by 
punishment, the parents sympathize with the dear 
little offenders and take them out of school. Do the 


parents see that the wilful boy will soon rel} 
against their authority, just as he has against tl 
teacher's? ~ They that sow the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind.” , 

Where do the boys pass their evenings, from six 
to ten? Is the teacher or parent their keeper ?— 
Are they at home in the family circle, reading or 
studying their lessons? Some of them are, but 
some more, yes, many more, are their own keepers 
going where they choose. . 

The street evening school is fully and regular 
attended. Its teachers are experienced in practice 
and artful in theory. ‘The pupils assemble in dark 
alleys, in out of the way places. 

Where do the boys of our town spend the Sab- 
bath? In the quietness of home, in the Sabbath 
school, or in some place of worship? Some of them 
do ;—is the public school responsible because the 
others do not? Such boys as have been described 
are found in P hiladel phia, New York, everywhere 
—and we indeed, hope they are not in the majority. 


A case 


7 here are many honorable and beautiful excepti ons. 
There are very many families where the parents re- 


gard their children as plants, to be nurtured and de- 
veloped into a manhood that shall hereafter mould 
society, and perhaps contro! the destiny of the State 
or nation. 

In conclusion, vill any reasonable person regard 
the public school as worse than any other school in 
its moral aspect, or that the teachers are lower in 
the moral scale than “ny y other class of men or wo- 
men? He will mia if he do justice. 

So long as the ae! rity of the young persons of 
our country are “ae ‘:pendent upon our public schools 
for their intellectual acquirements, let us, who re- 
gard the country’s welfare with an earnest interest 
endeavor to improve them, and make them indeed 
what they have been often called, “ the people’s col- 
leges West Chester American Republican 

ial 


EIGHT TO SIXTEEN. 


Lord Shaftsbury recently stated in a public meet- 
ing in London, that he had ascertained from person 
al observation that of adult male criminals in that 
city, nearly all had fallen in a course of erime be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years ; and that 
if a boy lived an honest life up to twenty years of 
age, there were forty-nine chances in his favor and 
» against him, as to an honorable life there. 


only ol 
his is a fact of st srtling importance to fathers 

v fearful responsibility. — 
sh oul , secure and exercise abso- 
ntrol over his child until sixteen. It cannot 

be a very difficult matter to do this, except in very 
if 


; 
and mothers, pnd shows 


rare cases; and if that control is not wisely and ef- 
tly exercised, and it must be the parent’s fault 
( x to parental neglect or remissness.— 


rence e real source ho ninety-¢ e ight per cent. 0 


the crime in such acou s Kogland or the Unite 
S at d of tee sasents. 
lt : fearful reflection; we thro it, before th 
m s of the fa rs and mothers ¢ f our land and 
I ive it to be thought of in wisdom: remar! 
on these early seeds of disease, that, in nearl} 
eve ( » they are sown between sundown and 
edtime, in absence from the family circle, in the 
sup f spending money never earned by th 
Spe ry rs oper x ihe loors of confectionaries and 
soda intains, or beer ind tobacco and wine shops 
or the circus, the negro minstrels, the restaurant and 


dance; thenfollowthe Sunday excursion, the Sun- 
day Lhe rt, the Casy transition to the company ot 
those whose ways lead down to the gates of social 
physical and moral ruin. 

~ From “eight to sixteen !’ 


In these few years are 
the destinies of childre n fixed in forty-nine cases 
; j fixed by parents! Let every father 
and mother nilemuie vow: “By God’s help I'll fix 
my darling’s destiny for good, by making home more 
attractive than the streets.” 

of 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 


‘om, here!” said a father to his boy, speaking 
in tones of authority. The lad was at play. He 
looked toward his father, but did not leave his com- 
panions. 

‘Do you hear me, sir?” 


, spoke the father, more 
sternly than at first. 


With an unhappy face and 


reluctant step the boy left his play and approached 
his parent. 

“Why do you creep along at a snail’s pace?” 
“Come quickly, I want you; 


said the father angrily. 
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when I speak, I like to be obeyed instantly. Here 
take this note to Mr. Smith, and see that you don’t 
go tosleep by the way. Now run as fast as you 
can go.” The boy took the note: there was a 
cloud upon his brow. He moved onward, but at a 
slow pace. 
“You, Tom! 

going quickly?” 


is that doing asI ordered? Is that 

called the father, when he saw the 
boy creeping away. “If you are not back in half 
an hour I will punish you.” But the words had lit- 
tle effect. The boy’s feelings were hurt by the un- 
kindness of the parent; he experienced a sense of 


injustice, a consciousness that wrong had been done | 
| good to call to mind occasionally the greatness of 


him. By nature he was like his father, proud and 
stubborn ; and these qualities of his mind were 
aroused, and he indulged in them fearless of conse- 
quence. 

father to a 
“é My 


“TI never saw such a boy,” said the 
friend who had observed the occurrence. 
words scarcely make an impression on him.” 

“Kind words often prove most powerful,” said the 
friend. The father looked surprised. ‘“ Kind words,” 
eontinued the friend “are like the gentle rain and 
the refreshing dews; but harsh words bruise and 
break like the angry tempest. They first develop and | 
strengthen good affections, while the others sweep 
over the heart in devastation, and mar and deform 
all they touch. Try him with kind words, they will 
prove a hundred fold more powerful.” 


The parent seemed hurt by the reproof, but it left 
him thoughtful. An hour passed away ere his boy 
returned. At times during his absence he was an- 
gry at the delay; but the words of remonstrance 
were in his ears and he resolved to obey them. At 
last the lad came slowly in, with a cloudy counte- 
nance and reported the result of his errand. Having 
stayed far beyond his time, he looked for punishment 
and was Ae, pared to receive it with an angry defi- 
ance. ‘To his surprise, after delivering the message | 
he had brought, his father, instead of angry reproof 
and punishn id kind ‘Very well, my son, 


t, S810 KINGLY 
you can go out to play again.” 


The boy went out, but was not happy. He had 
disobeyed and had disobliged his father. and the 
thought of this Harsh words had 
not clouded his mind nor aroused a spirit of reckless 
anger. Instead of joining his companions, he went | 


and sat down by himself, grieving over his act of 
disobedience. While he thus sat he heard hi 


troubled him. 


. | 5 | 
3;name 





called. 
“Thomas, my son,” said his father, kindly, The | 
boy sprang to his feet and was soon beside his parent. | 
‘Did you call father ?” 


“I did, my son. 
Mr. Long for me?” 

There was no hesitation in the boy’s manner; he | 
looked much pleased at the thought of doing his 
father a service, and reached out his hand for the | 
package. On receiving it he bounded away with a 
light step. 

“There is power in kindness,” said the father, as 
he sat musing after the lad’s departure. And even | 
while he sat musing over the incident, the boy came 

back with a cheerful, hap Py face e, and said. Can I 
do anything else for you father 


Will you take this package to 


Yes, there is a power in kindness. The temp- 
est of passion can only subdue, constrain and preak ; 
but in love and gentleness there is the power of the 
summer rain, the dew and the sunshine.—Selected 
by Lebanon Advertiser. * 


| their eyes day by day, 
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| Spivit at the St ute Journ ls, 


REVERENCE FOR CHILDREN. 
‘‘Maximadebetur puero reverentia.’’—JuvEna 
Teaching is the most peculiar of employm 
utterly distasteful to some, to others irresis 
tractive. Few teachers abhor their busir 
such will not be driven to teach by an) 
of events. But . 


ome teach with far les 
than others. They lack a genuine enthusiasm in 
their profession. And perhaps there aré 


interest does not sometimes flac. It does us all 





our work : and that comes from the noblenes of 
the material with which we deal 
Who and what are our pnpi! We look inte 


and what do we 
estimate these young individualities 


uped by us Such questions 


llow do we 


which come to be sh 


i strike the key-note of onr work 





Their lack of years is no essential! inferiority 
Being younger than their teacher is not only no 
“atrocious crime,” but it does pot brine them a 
whit below his level. He has no 1 t to cuff or 
scold them because they are your * His duty is 
to cuide and to instruct those who are j $ £0 
asheis. They happe nto have been born la ter, anc 
so are a little behind him in knowledge and discip- 

| line. ‘lo each generation is committed t ( 
tion of its juniors. The teacher is selected to dk 
| the formal part of the work ; th ormal, li 
less importa t. is done at home and in thet isand 
contacis of social life. One of 1! things to be 
taught is a proper respect for age ; at ul, hal 
filial sentiment whi h he Ips to mm ! 
wherever rightly developed Anot 
tant thing to be taucht is subi 
thor I'he school is to be int 
cator of od ¢i ’ who will 
18 t } par 1 1 of the 
the llof G inot ¢ t 
exer¢ eof n ho t 
chit needs « ur ve 
|ence, to understand the golder 
whom honor. becanse the teach ! 
pils so highly he will teach th ) 
will enforce good morals. But let him 1 
as with inferiors. The time v 1 
difference of years will seem ;: W hi 
itwoe lege gri duates, hardly ys 
at commencement, one said, “ I be lic 
tutor,” and was taken aback by the r y, “No 
was yours. Suppose you are ten or e' twenty 
years older than your pupil; he will soon be out in 
the world by your side, perhaps outsl ng 3 
Before you are willing to acknowledge yourself an 
| old man he may be in Congress, making laws fox 
you to obey, or Judge of the Supreme Court, adju- 
dicating on your dearest rights. Doubt here are 
now living, in a vigorous activity, some of the ped- 
|agogues who feruied the “ Bobbin Boy,” and the 
| “ Warmer Boy.” Which does the world « n older 
now, the “boys” or their teaehers? | ) ict 
| Chase can find some of his instructors; ild they 
feel older ; 


than he, ae him in the red ied seat 


of Marshall? So fades, even in th 
quality of age. 


9) 


The teacher will do well to remember the pos- 


sible special greatness of the young minds before 


him. It is of no use to tell all the boys that they 
stand a good chance for the White House, or make 
| all the girls believe that they can come to w vrite nov 
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els like Uncle Tom's Cabin. It is better to arouse 
in them an ambition todo well just what is put with- 
in their reach, than to excite restless cravings which 
ean never be satisfied. But the teacher may think 


—can he help thinking ?—*“ here are spirits which | 


may become Instructors and leaders of multitudes.” 
Our institutions, with their free play of motive and 
of energy, reveal every. day such possibilities.— 
Grant and Sherman were not very remarkable boys. 
President Lincoln's early life did not herald him as 
the man for the greatest crisis of our country’s life. 
There is a possible greatness in many of the boys 
we instruct. As we ply our arduous work, we can 
not be sure that we are not moulding the souls of fu- 
ture statesmen, of orators whose “ winged words”’ 
will enter a million hearts. We need not promise 
each boy that he shall be a Webster; but what if 
a greater than he lies latent in the arena of our 
school-room? The bare possibility is enough to 
make us bow the head before our pupils. We see 
the stuff out of which greatness is made. We are 
fashioning minds which bear the divine seal. We 
areswaying passions, and disciplining tempers, which 
which have in them the secrets of all human power. 

3. But there is yetadeeper reverence. You need 
not search for germs of special greatues lich af- 
ter all has so much of mere accident. Bend low be- 
fore every young soul because it has essential great 
ness. Reverence the most ignorant mind for its 
wonderful structure and powers. Say to 


>, Wi 


yoursel!, 


here is an immortal being, with capacities for devel- 
opment unending; with mind, heart and will fash- 
ioned for the ‘highest activities: with a conscience 


to be guided and enlightened; with susceptibilities 
to exquisite pain—taking shape to-day, thi 


under my forming hand. Young minds are 


$3 1NStaut, 


because all mind is great. The most puer nif] 
are august because every human soul 1 thing of 
grand¢ ur. Take your m ubprom it | upil and 
with the eyes Ol @ reasonuavie fuith you can see in 
him or her something nobler than the star 

Reverence these young beings. Work for them 
as for the highest of the earth. Love them your 
immortal kinsmea.—Cal:fornia Teacher. M. 

>_> 
A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON MEANNESS. 

Boys, you may lay aside your books. I wish to 
have a bit of talk with you. All ready? As | en- 
tered the school-house to-day heard one of you 


say, “* That’s mean!” 


I didn’t 
it was that was thought to be “ mean, 
myself,“‘Some boys will do mean things; and some 
boys are quick to detect meannes Now | have 
been thinking that it might be a good thing to talk 
over with you some of the ways in which meanness 
may be shown in school. Possibly you and I may 
not quite agree in our estimates of what is d 


stop to Ingu 
I 


it 
ut I said to 


” 


3. 


one.— 


And yet I belie¢ve that in most eases we shall hold | 


the same opinion. I take it for granted that no one 
of you would like to have me, or any one else con- 


his acts, that epithet justly belongs, of course, to 
every one whose acts are mean. Do you agree to 
that? You do? Well, then, I will suppose a few 
eases. 

Suppose that, relying upon your honor, I leave 
the room, and in my absence you are disorderly, doing 
things that you would not doin my presence. [| call 
that mean, because it violates the confidence placed 
in you, and because it shows cowardice. Acts speak | 
asloudly as words. Did you everstop to think what 
is said by the boy who takes advantage of my | 


| well. 


| moral f 


| severe to call such a boy a mean boy ? 
| gratitude always mean? 
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absence todo wrong? What is tt? «I'll tell you 
He says just this, “/’m a mean boy. I am here on 
my honor, 1 know; but I don’t care. I’m going to 
have a good time, though it is mean. Schoolmates, 
you are at liberty toset me down as mean.” Very 
You can’t be too careful in making your 
actions conform to your opinions. 

Suppose that a boy pretends to be studying a les 
son, when in fact he is reading a story-book which 
he has concealed in his text book. Shall we call 
that a mean thing? How many say yes? All. | 
am glad to see that in this case also we all agree.— 
But what makes the meanness here? Deceptson.— 
Agreed; only I should use the stronger word, lying; 
because when a boy has a study-book open befor 
him, and appears to be at work, he says to his teacher 
as distinctly as words can say, “1 am studying my 
If, on the contrary, he is wasting his tim 
ra story, he /ves, and consequently he is guilty 

ymean act. As you value your charac. 
ter, avoid such falsehoods as carefully as you would 


as 
“ny other kind. 


lesson.” 
ove 


. 1 } 
of a wickedly 


Suppose a case which is very common in schools 


that a boy whose lesson is not perfectly learne 
stealthily looks into his book during the recitations 


in order that he may be able to recite better than he 


otherwise could, and thus obtain a high mark. 


tamp that also with the brand,mean. Io you as! 

why? Because it is a species of swindling. It is 
attempting to gain credit on false pretences. It is 
pretending to know what he doesn’t know. It 


doing injustice to honorable school-mates, who scori 
to rise, « 
Ther 


rhbor’s back, 


r attempt to rise, in rank by dishonest means 
your book behind yon 
or under your desk, or anywher 


’ : 
erefore dont open 





else, for the sake of finding out what you think wil 
come to you. It’s mean. Don’t do it. 

Again ippose that some mischief has beendon 
about the hool-h A desk a bench, or : 
window, for example, has been broken. l inquir 
for the one who purposely or accidentally, did th 
agamage Now that o e, if he does’nt ac knowledg 
the deed, su cion to fall, perhaps, upon a 
int schoolmat nd displays moral cowardi 
on 3 part 1d therefore he, too, must b 
I ed Li rio I bo It is the b st W A 
boy ways to dor as nearly as possible; but 
when you have, from any cause ‘done wrong, it 1 
wise and manly to confess the wrong, and rectify it 
so far as you can. Notto do this is to bea coward 
—a being that all men despise. 

Suppose that your teachers are laboring faithful; 
in your behalf; that day by day they are patientl; 


endeavoring to interest and instruct you, t 
difficult, to cultivate your intellectual and 
d thus to fit you for living useful! 
successful, and happy lives; and suppose that som 
boy, thoughtless of his own good and destitute ol 
all gratitude to those who are toiling with fidelity 


) explain 
what is 


an 


‘acenities 
acuitles, an 





| for his welfare, is guilty of causing trouble to those 
ne | teachers by inattention, by playing, by lounging 
sider him a mean boy; but as a person is judged by | 


in short by doing anything that hinders them in th 
discharge of their difficult duties. Do you think it 
Is not in 
And is not that boy un- 
grateful who, for the labor bestowed upon him by 
his teacher, gives them in return nothing but troubl 
and anxiety? Is henot like the dog in the manger, 
neither willing to accept intellectual food himself 
nor suffer his classmates to receive it, as but for him 
they might? Yes, boys, we who are teachers will 


do all we can for your welfare, but I beg of you 
don’t be so mean as to reward us with ingratitude 
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Help us by your good deportment, and you will thus 
help yourselves. 

I see that the clock says it is time to dismiss.— 
There are other matters that intended to speak of; 
but I fear that you may callit mean to be kept after 
regular hours. You may go, therefore ; but first 
tell me what is the lesson you have learned from this 
talk. Don’t be mean. Yes, that’s it. Don’t for- 
get it—KHditor Massachusetts Teacher. 

oo 


“NO OXE ISA TEACHER WHO CAN BE ANYTHING 
ELSE.” 


Such a remark was once made inour hearing. It 


meant that there was no such a thing gs the profes- 
sion of teaching, that teaching had no right to class 


a ten lnarued taaainy The scholar- 
itseli among tp iearnea prov sions. née Scaola;r 
ly, gentlemanly and earnest men who grace our ele- 
gant grammar and high schools, the professors and 


presidents of our colleges are all teachers, and a liv- 


ing refutation of the charge. So long as republican 
institutions depend for their permanency upon the 
lucation of the masses, and solong as that educa 


tion is in the hands of our teachers, what more 
’ YC} ' ~) n ahla wharl If there was F ° 
responusibdie or honoravie work. i there was no pro- 
fession of Theology in the time of Socrates, it do 
not follow that there is none now. If teaching wa 
reg irded as one of the learned 


not worthy ol being 





proiess ol in the time of our Pilgrim Fathers, it 
may be now. Let us not be blinded by babit or 
preiudic e, in the se da’ s of energy and progress 

but, to put the matter on the ground of argument, 
what makes a learned profession? First of all, a 
preiiminary study of considerable extent. But our 





representative teachers have all of them devoted 

+ ™ + , enlim: eu salx 

themselves to such preliminary study. 
{\5 


The lawyel! 
either studies in an office or pursues the curriculum 





} 1 1 4 , ‘ ns 

Ol ascnool. So the teacher either receives prelim- 
-— eC } i « ton ‘doom deal } 

Mary trail n the school-room or else he studies 
: foe : ‘ 

n the Nort School. Training schools for teachers 

“1 ‘ + } + 
ar 1 their iniancy. it 1s true, yet they exist ver 
generally nevertheless Again, is it necessary to a 


i enter it with the intention 


ing his life in the same ] 


In the early days 


of e repul was doubtless entered on as atran- 

++ ™ ; y . > +] 

SItlon Or ation, generally. but the same can not 
A : ‘ .. 1 ant 

be claimed at this late day Hosts who take the 


teacher’s desk find adapted to their taste, a wor! 
held in honor, and profess their intention of pursu- 
ing it for | Again, does the work of instruction 
and discipline demand mere art and not a deep ex- 
ercise ot the lntellect? Cases of discipline in the 
school room, it seems to us, demand as much knowl- 
edge of human nature and judgment as cases at law. 
So too the work of imparting knowledge and discip- 
lining the mind must be more than a skill in asking 
questions, or managing a recitation. 

Without expanding -each of these heads, it 
seems piain to us that in respect to a preliminary 
training, permanency of occupation, and intellectual 
ability, teaching shows itself entitled to be regarded 
as one of the learned professions. If its claims ar 
so disregarded that it is not yet recognized as such, 
the fact remains and will force recognition sooner or 
later. ; 

But above all, the entire life of the man of 
men was spent in teaching. We honor Him when 
we honor our calling; and self respect demands that 
we claim for it the rank it merits, andthat it be not 
guaged by the odium of scme of its ex perimen- 
ters, or the disrepute with which money making 
circles treat it.--Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal. G. P.O. 

New Haven, Jan. 27, 1865. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
The most important requisite in teaching is the 


ability to govern, or discipline, a school. Perhaps 
a large majority of those tea s who fail to suc 


ceed, fail in government. ‘There seems to be a pop 
ular fallacy ex'ant, that the p r to govern chil 


dren is natural—not acquir the ability to 
teach an acquired ability? No one will pretend 
to say that be can teach any br 1 until he has 
learned it. Neither can any schoo 
until he has /earned how. W ve a it diver 


sity of systems of school gover t, good, bad 


and indifferent. But itis not my } nt design to 
discuss and criticise the different methods of schoo 
discipline. I simply wish tot n my mite t 
aid my I llow-laborers in th irtment of th 
teacher’s duties, by presenting stunce of the 
system which I have used for twenty years 
The whole subject is contained t-s! , andi 
embodied in the following 
I MI AR CO 

# The Ver and ni der g 
cure d order and f nd they v 
be loved and the better they } 

2. An unn yru ‘ I r 
I nfore LD ne 3a ( d i 
culated to mpair resp L lor I 


tk more Clé 5 nd ch mands 
-Omy lied with by the scholar I t ly an 
ievotediy can the teacher 

mate business, that of givi od th 
less the t 4 h r 1 Cc IS { it hi 
attention distracted by « 

apprehel! 81008 arous 1b 

the more v t hool, : ] 
priz i DY DOU! teacuer al d 

lhe simplest and best rule w it 

po RIGHT.” But as notwo 
standard of rzgh¢ in t 
cessary that each t her defir ill be co 
sidered “rig! nd : 
his gives rise to y ‘ 
to the ne SSit) i ) 
the direct « P} I 
Will Gé St ¢ i l [ 
d yrzah y ( 
things, and te t t} 
OuUTS@IVES T1¢ i U 
ideas of the r DoR n th en 

ke 
I. R ) ii i’ IONS 

Regular Attenda No | N ois 

Promptitude. Nol: 

Decorum. No] 

(rood Nature No ( 

These rules cover the whole ggound, either to reg 
ulate the pupil’s conduct while « ected with the 
school, or all through his life. They will do to liv. 
by, and will do to de by; and this is precisely the 
training every scholar needs and should have 
Every teacher can explain them as he understands 
them, or as his circumstances may demand lL give 
about the following 

EKxpepLANATIONS: 1. By Reqular a la is u 


derstood that teacher and pupils shall be in thei 


places in school every day and every half day. The 


pupil, to be absent, must obtain a previous excus 
or, in case this is impracticabie, he will not take his 
place in school without first rendering his excuse. 


2. By Promptitude, is understood be DZ ln ones 
place in the recitation seat, or study seat, at the re 
quired time, &c. 
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3. By Decorum, is understood cleanliness of per- 
son, neatness in apparel, goodorder in room or desk, 
and their appurtenances and surroundings ; also, po- 
liteness in deportment. 

4. By Good-Nature, is understood more than po- 
liteness, which is comprehended in the previous rule 
I mean friendship and good-feeling ; a real desire to 
promote the happiness of school fellows and teacher ; 
and thus make our school as lovely and attractive 
as possible. 

5. By No Unnecessary Notse, is understeod no 
noise at ali in the school-house, or on the school- 
grounds, while classes are in session, except such as 
are connected with the class exercises: all of which 
is under the control of the teacher. Also, no bois- 
terous, indecorous noises, during time of recess and 
intermission ; though conversation and laughter are 
desirable at such times. 

6. By No Immo? understood what is gen- 
erally implied by this expression. This rule is bind 
ing on scholars so long as they are connected with 


wity, is 


the school, at home or abroad, by day or by night : 
in all places, at all times. It is not designed to in- 
terfere with private conscience, but it will not per- 
mit in acy instance, of a violation of generally re- 
ceived laws, and the general sense of the commu- 
nity. 

7. By No TIrregi larity, is understood that teacher 
and scholars conform themselves to their duties a 
such, during the regular school hours; and that the 
pupils keep the places assigned them, unless excused 
by the teacher. No irregularity in times or places. 

Note lors lector High Schools, this: e would 


need amore extensive explanation. 

%. By No Communication, is understood that 
there can be no ferm of voluntary communication 
of thought or feelinpe. in the school-room du 
study-hours, otherwise than through the teacher. 
his holds good in recitation as well as elsew! 

I design, 11 future, to say a few more things 
his subject fowa Instruct - 


TESTS OF SUCCESS IN SCHOOLS 


There are but few duties more delicate or diflict 


to perform than that of deciding upon the true char 
icter and condition of a school. al d awarding both 
to teachers and pupus that praise or censur vhich 
they most truly deserve. Different examiners hav 


standards of excellence, by which they judge « 
school, and these are sometime 


3 ol an opposite « har 
acter, so that the same school may be by one stat 
dard considered excellent, 


and by another almost 
worthiess. 


Many judge of a school by its ap 
ance at the examination at the close of the term. 
without making any inquiry how such results have 
been obtained. If the school is orderly, the recita- 
tions prompt and accurately recited, and most of 
the questions answered correctly. 
without hesitation that the gS 00] must be a good 
one, and that teachers and pupiis are deserving of 
high commendation. But at such an examination 
or rather exhibition, it does not appear how long the 
scholars have been preparing to exhibit themselves 
in this creditable manner. 


they decide 


None but those most iu- 
terested know how many times the same questions 
have been asked and repeated during the term. 

Many teachers feel that the reputation and char- 
acter of their schools depend upon the show they 
can make at these quarterly exhibitions. 
as this is the case, their main efforts will be to se- 


ea 
Po iong 


mittee on these occasions; and they will have before 
them continually a temptation too powerful for most 
to resist—to review previous studies unnecessarily 

to make but slow progress, and to keep back their 
brightest scholars that they may make a brilliant 
show. 

Some make good order and discipline the criterion 
of excellence in a school. If the pupils sit erect 
and motionless like little statues, fearing to turn 
either to the right or left lest they should break 

ary rule, and are watched by 
the teacher with an eagle eye, and with the rattan 
or the slightest movement, 
ier it be involuntary or otherwise, they are too 
ready todecide that such a school must be in a most 
excellent condition, and teachers are often misled by 
the approbation they receive from visitors for such 
id discipline. There is also great liability 
in forming a correct judgment of a school 
another of the same grade, 
without making due allowance for the superior ad- 
vantages and the greater facilities one has over an- 


some pevly or unhecesss 


ready to inflict a blow 


kind of rig 
to err 


by comparing one with 


other. Insome the attendance is more regular and 
constant thanin others. The per centage of absence 


schools varies from two per cent. to forty.— 
teachers receive very important aid from the 








ition of parents. This can be fully apprecia- 
ted by those only who have to conduct their schools 
without Truancy, with its train of evils, which 
never have been and never can be adequately por- 
trayed, casts a blighting influence unequally in dif 
ferent parts of the city. Some teachers have to 
truggle and contend continually against it while 
others have much less annoyance from this source 
Che standard of scholarship in each grade is not 
always tl ! ] frequently a great dil- 
ference in this . This must of necessity be 
the case where the population is fluctuating. "When 
the \ ( fs 3c] oO. 1s ¢ rowde d, the s¢ holars 
1 t] ext | n be advanced to make room, 
even if t vy} ired for promotion; s 
that ( ) n W th oth or schools w« uld be not 
only unf but also unjust to teacher and 


school, 
the character and efliciency of a 
teacher, we should, in the first place, ascertain how 
much has been accomplished in a given time, and 
advance or review. ‘This 
itely essential to a correct decision. We should 
then carefully examine how perfectly and thoroughly 
the work 1 and what have been the fa- 
cilities the teacher has enjoyed, and what obstacles 
and hinderances he has toencounter. ‘These should 
have their full weight and influence in making up 
our judgment of a teacher or a school. ‘There are 
other considerations also which should be taken into 
the account 
The methods of teaching and kind of discipline 
are by no means to be overlooked. A teacher may 
be successful in securing obedience to his authority, 
he may know how to adapt his explanations exactly 
to the capacity and comprehension of each pupil, 
and the recitations in all the studies may be prompt 
and nearly perfect, and yet he may be far from being 
a teacher of the highest order. His discipline may 
be harsh, unfeeling and unnecessarily severe, and 
there may be little or no sympathy between him and 
his pupils. ‘The moral power of personal intercourse 
may be entirely wanting, and the relation of teacher 
and pupil may be rather of a military than a paren- 
tal character. . 
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Bat the highest qualities of ateacher and the most 
valued characteristic of a school cannot be subjected 
to any test or examination. ‘They can be fully ap- 
preciated only by the pupils themselves, and by 
those who see the fruits in an after life. A true 
teacher has higher motives of action than the ap- 
probation of those who employ him. His reward 
comes through 
charged his whole duty. The routine of the school- 
room he regards as an.indispensable and important 
work, and he prepares himself for it daily, that it 
may be performed in the most unexceptionable man 
ner; but he does not rest satisfied withthis. There 
is something nobler at which he aims—-the formation 
if a character, pire elevated and enduring, when all 
else shall fail. 
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A DRAFT OF SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS! 


When a hand-organ has played out all its tunes, 
nothing remains for it to do but to be silent or play 
the same round over again. I feel pretty much in 
the same “ fix” myself, and perhaps the best thing | 
could do, would be to muke to my readers as grace- 
ful a bow as my clumsy nature admits, thank them 
for their patience, and withdraw into that otwm 
which is not always cum diqnitate. But I feel a 
‘concern,’ as we Friends are wont to say, to bear 
my testimony once more about or against composi 
tion writing. 

I may say that I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence in that having held the high office of 
literary scavenger in a great variety of places, from 
a village graded school to Salem (dear Salem !) High 
School, Hiram Institute, and now Antioch College. 
| have, during that time,—a period of about seven 
urs ymin¢ iticised every variety of com 
position, from the crudest to the mos 
some which I threw di 


yond or be lo ¥ criticism: a tew which I conld cor- 


line, 


ve ianacr 


sO Xi 


+ 





t elabor 


n despair ast 


lit 





wt itterly 


rect (without woanding the feelings of the bungling 
but well-meaning writer) only by myself writing 
them over again, following as closely as I could the 
thread of the ideas when I could make it out, and 





rs own words, when not too much 
others which by their perfection of 
at defiance any attempt to 
find fault; and a few which if I had 
them in the Atlantic, | should not have thought out 
of place even there. 

Everywhere, that time-honored institution, com- 
position writing, has presented the same features, 
the same peculiarities; everywhere I have found it 
held in abhorence or dread by the scholars, even 
the most meritorious, and, what surprises me, some- 
times even by the most successful in that part of a 
student’s work. 

With that varied range of experience, I have come 
to the conclusion that the usual mode of teaching 
composition, by issuing periodical proclamations of 
a draft of essays, without exemption by “ commu- 
tation,” “substitute-finding,” or on account of “ con- 
scientious scruples,” is radically wrong; that it is 
the main cause of that general dislike to what, in 
our higher classes at least, ought, in fact, to be the 
most popular of the prescribed tasks. 

The general complaint among all ranks of scholars 
is that they do not know what to write about; they 
could write to you a friendly, free-and-easy letter ; 
could talk to you in a familiar way about this, that, 
or the other thing ; but to compose an essay to be 


using the writ 
out of the way: 


conception and st} 


I 
wv 


found 


the consciousness of having dis- 
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submitted to your grave criticism ! It is pre 
senting a quivering limb to undergo som¢ horrible 
surgical gperation! The very thought freezes the 
current of their thoughts ! 

But the dreaded pro lamation ha rone fort th 
draft will be enforced; they do not wish their fair 
fame of honest scholarship to be tarnished ; they 
will not have their names held up as those of de 
serters and delinquents. So, in their { h anx 
ety. they hurriedly toss the le DOC within 
their reach, in hopes « tt Th subject, hunt- 
ing up a few ideas and dressit 1 t for show 

great deal of valuable time 1s | he nsu 
cessful cha it last, rendered ite | 1! 
near appre 1 of th ital day, some suc d in 
catching a few ill-cond d, h ed thoughts, 
and sit down hurriedly to cook them up in an un- 
savory mess, Put most of them give up the attempt 
and in a sort of recklessness, seize ¢ the first idea 
that occurs to tl! bewildered im nation, and 
scribble on through thi d thin, until they have 
covered with zn/ not with mz? tit rthodox 
measure of three and one-half pag 

Now, Physiology teaches us tl eaten 
without relisb, is mostly apt to the 
stomach or lie a he avy, undigested 
wise, it is next to impossible tl y of 
scrambling under protest through a composition 
task can benefit the pupil and inspire him with that 
desire for excellence, that love { t 1s arust 
cally correct and beautiful, tha ( r press 
ing thought « th clearness.force and whicl 
constitute the foundation of gor 

In vat yu tell them that this « d i 
gwuage will be « Ol use ell 
future life: tha t may yea ’ t 
ions of profit and honor; that, if t wart 
to public li | what Amer 
look to future political « nence as his | t 
the nower oft « it y can have ) ( t h 
than the f ulty ol r we a on any 
su tw the I Phey 
al that ( tru l 1OW 
that me h 4 he ! r cau V npos 
tions sno u yl they may it 
up 0 Wi { 1 ext a l y 
them to s] 1 tl n their La Greek, 01 
Mathen or VT n ‘ 4 

What is to be dor The posse f an easy 
ind graceful sty t Valuat to low yo 
rood-nature to pr ali over lom i to give 
up th ittempt to lead, force or coax DOYS and 
firis to tl acquire ment of so ind spensable an 
accomplishment, without which, indeed y cours¢ 
of education, however successful in other respect 
must be accounted as miserably defectis 

I have th it much and anxieu on the sub 

ject; and, at the risk of repetition like the hand 
organ aforesaid, I will venture to say that the best 
way to learn composition writing is, as a witty lady 
told me she learned Grammar, by absorption. 


and in too formal a manner 


regarded 


We begin too late 
no wonder then if composition writing 
by the Grammar or High School boy and girl as a 
bug-bear, to be run away from and eluded in every 
possible way. 


Let us teach composition, in other words, sentence 
building, as soon as the child can read and y 
print, however imperfectly, ona slate. Instead of 
attempting to teach grammar (another grim mon- 
ster) by abstract rules and dry examples, almost as 
repulsive in their truisms or inanity as the rules 
themselves, let us teach both Grammar and Compo- 


vrite o1 





sition by training the young scholar to analyze 
choice bits of prose, no matter how simple, (the 
simpler the better) presenting some interesting 
facts, something that comes within the child’s ex- 
perience, that may come home to his heart. From 
such passages, let the leading facts and Jaws of the 
language be deduced in familiar language, or, better 
still, elicited from the child’s own inductive faculty. 
Let him be encouraged to try and make sentences, 
no matter how child-like (if, indeed, that very child 
like character should not be hailed as their h 
perfection) on what he sees and hears and feels in 
the little circle of his child-life. 

This exercise of sentence-building, 
dicions and patient management of a tender-hearte: 
and sympathizing teacher, (need I say, a woman ? 
may be made 4 source of ever new interest and d 


ichest 


. : ° 
unaer tne u- 


light to the little builder. As they grow older, the 
sentences will naturally take in a wide nge of 
ideas, will present a more distinct reflex of their 


inner life: will become more connect 
like, long before the dreadful ar 
has been whispered in their unsuspecting 


p 
There is an exercise which 1 have often employ 


d hated word essay 


with much benefi We all have observed how lo 
and unconnected are the ideas of children, of im 
perfectly educated people, of the deaf and dun 


etc. They may have p 
know how to combine the 
and harmonious series. 
of linking together their 
such a string of disjointed facts as the followi 
and help them to weave them into a regular narra- 
tive. 


entv to sar. but 
sentences into a compac 
io rain a 


sentences, I would dictats 


l. During the reign of the Emperor A 





, 
dolphin formed an attachment to a boy 


2. Lhe boy was the son ol a poor mal 

3. ‘The boy used to feed him with bi ( t 

4. Kvery day the dolphin swam up to 1 
of the water. 

5. The dolphin was called by the bo 

6. The dolphin received his usual n 

7. The dolphin carried t bov or S 
an arm of the sea to scho 

8. The dolphin brought the boy b 
manner. 

9. After a time the boy fell sic 


0. The boy died 


the usual pla 


l 

| 1e dolphin came to 
12. The dolphin missed his kind compar 
] ie dolphin is said to have also died of 

his is only one of many contrivances that 
themselves to an ingenious and ea t 
‘,in order to lead the y« | 


steps into the difficult but delightful path of 
lish composition. 


jung § 


In course of time, the boy or girl has probably 
begun to study some modern or ancient 
Now is the time to bring into the field a most power- 
ful instrument for making the learner acquainted 
with the resources of his own native tongue, with- 
out subjecting him to the double penance of finding 
both ideas and language—I mean translation. Let 
all the energy and persuasive influence of his teacber 
be brought to bear in order to encourage him to 
wrestle with the idiomatical peculiarities of some 
striking passage, the meaning of which he has made 
out and which has caught his attention. Let him 
be desired to write a translation of it. Let him be 


language. 


made to understand that a good translation must 
not be a lifeless, literal transcript of the original ; 
that languages differ so much in character as well 
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as in words, that hardly ever can the same idea be 
expressed in any two by words and constructions 
perfectly equivalent; that all he has to do is to 
seize the idea, fully to realize the force of the lead- 
ing words and to try to reproduce the same idea in 
his own way, as if the idea was his own, the growth 
of his own mind; in short, to express himself in so 
natural a manner that bis translation shall not ap- 

to be a translation at all, but an original com- 
position. Let us show him by suitable illustrations 
that, in order to attain that natural, racy, idiomatie 
English, he must sometimes change completely the 
construction of the original, render a noun by a verb 
or vice versa; he must,in short, do whatever he can 
so that nothing of the point or beauty of the thonght 


pear 


thing of the 


my boyhood 


On this subject I can speak with son 


In 


authority of personal experience. 


| was made to translate into French a great part of 
iny Latin and Greek lessons. Thus IL contrived to 
tolerable facility in that line. When at 
re of fifteen, | went to England without know- 

ig a word of the language, | translated “ heaps” of 
| ito ish, very execrable at first, but 
‘ rradually becan ess and less horrible, till 


after one and a half year’s hard work, during which 





other studies were not neglected, I went to Glasgow, 
to my place in the classes of the University, ready 
to do my share of the written exercises prescribed 
» us et week and to compete with my fellow 
students, t of them my seniors, in prize essays. 
Si queritis hujus 
Fortunan pugne,—non sum superatus ab ills. Oved. 
he consequence of this early training was, that 
tl velng gifted with more than average “smart- 
ness dustry, I do not recollect ever feeling 
that dislike for composition writing which seems an 
endem lisease in tl country, the symptoms of 
which I LV observe d eve n in students who appe al 
to me far superior to what I remember myself t 
have beet their age. I certainly liked the work 
iS I 1 a y other task imposed on me, if not 
nor 
| , rt wo I did 1 ! to ex 
tend und i tire the re r, | migh 
cr org m ther swhich might be intro 
ed i n timet Ve ¢ snow that young 
peopl ecit 1 of v but it seem 
W st . ‘) t m i us {) he fol 
ved ry ’ n wnical 1 ( Seiz 
t : let the let ro 
All t I would t upon, as underlying al 
Dp methods and exercis« is: Cultivate th 
facu ( unguage daily by every means in your 
power; teach grammar through language; let sen 
1 e-bu ng be your chief instrument in te aching 
both: eschew the word « ssay or composition, till 
your pupils have, unconsciously to themselves, been 


ssing an idea in 


to such 


ciear and simple language, 


‘ntence whil 


drilled facility of e 


xpre 
of varying the form ofa 
3t preserving the sense, that they at 
last discover that they can play on that beautiful 
instrument, Language, and can draw from it sounds 
not unmelodious to the ear. 

When they have made that discovery, your task 


st 


is done; you may, as soon as you like, talk about 
writing a composition of their own, a story, a letter. 
etc.; they will now catch at the word as eagerly as 
without such initiatory discipline, they would have 
recoiled from it. They will now look upon the ex- 
ercise as a privilege to be coveted, not a task to be 
dreaded and shirked in every possible way. 
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